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PLEASANT FOR NORTH CAROLINIANS. 


- another column will be found a notice of a proposed 
change in the North Carolina game law. The proposi- 
tion to throw open the waters of Currituck and Albemarle 
sounds to the battery-shooters from here, there and every- 
where, will be something of a surprise to the residents of the 
old North State. Whether it will be a pleasant surprise or 
not we leave to them to say. The project having originated 
with Mr. Forbes, who, we may presume, is a resident of that 
State, is hailed with delight by the Northern gunners and 
marketmen, who have hitherto been kept out of these waters 
by the non-resident Jaw, which we explained in our issue of 
Dec. 18, 1884. To these people such a change means, for a 
while, plenty of fowl. They do not realize that the greater 
number of birds sent to market means also lower prices for 
them. They imagine that for a time they are going to make 
a great deal of money, and they do not look very far ahead. 
The residents of the seaboard counties of North Carolina 
will not feel very grateful to Mr. Forbes for his proposal to 
change the law. To them it is a much more serious matter 
than to any other class. Most of them are poor men who, 
during spring and fall, earn their living by fishing, and in 
winter depend on their guns. They sell the canvasbacks 
which they kill, and the sale of a few pairs of these birds 
helps them greatly at the season when there is no other work. 
If the law is altered as is proposed, there will be little chance 
for these men to earn their few dollars by killing fowl. 
Northern gunners will descend on Currituck Sound in hordes, 
and its waters will be covered with batteries, The birds, 
which of late years have been diminishing in numbers, will 
be fairly driven away to seek other homes, we know not 
where. 
The naive remarks on the proposed modification of the 
law, which we print elsewhere, are a suggestive commentary 
upon it which we commend tothe careful consideration 
































of those of our readers whom the alteration would most 
affect. 

Will the members of the clubs on Currituck Sound find the 
proposed change a pleasant one? We think not. It is true that 
such a law would enable them to shoot out of batteries, but 
in a very short time after such a change there would be little 
object in lying in a battery, for the birds would all be gone. 
While the matter is one which touchés nearly the various 
clubs who own large, and at present, valuable properties on 
Currituck Sound, their members would at least be able to 
move to other localities in different parts of the country, 
where shooting can still be had. Their pockets would suffer 
and their feelings would be hurt, but taey would not have 
to endure any real hardship. To the residents of these 
shores, on the other hand, the passage of such a law would 
mean serious pecuniary loss. They would be absolutely de- 
prived of the chance of earning a few dollars at a season 
when work and dollars are scarce with them 

These native gunners would be the most serious sufferers 
by such a modification of the laws, and our sympathies are 
altogether with them, but the middlemen aad traders who 
buy and sell fowl along the Sound would also be considerable 
losers since the Northern gunners, hired by the marketmen, 
would ship their fowl direct to their employers. 

Besides this, when the clubs had moved away, as they cer- 
tainly would do, should the waters be opened to non-resi- 
dent shooters, the State would be deprived of a large sum 
in taxes, and the various tradespeople would lose a large 
and constantly increasing winter custom, which at present 
forms a very considerable item in their yearly business. 
These points should be considered by the residents of the 
counties which such a change would affect. 

We donot know how far this bill is advanced, nor what 
prospect there is of its passage, but it would seem that if the 
consequences to the State and its inhabitants were clearly set 
forth in the Legislature the bill would be at once thrown 
out, 

It is reported that money is to be used to attempt to secure 
its passage, and on the whole it seems quite clear that there 
is need of energetic work among the dwellers along the 
Sound shore and throughout the State, to prevent the passage 
of so ruinous a bill. 

It is difficult to understand the motive which has actu- 
ated Mr. Forbes in setting on foot such a mischievous piece 
of legislation. He professes sympathy with the club members 
and yet takes a course which would, if carried through, render 
their properties valueless, and at the same time he is doing 
something which will bring serious loss on and will be a real 
hardship to a large class of the residents of his own State. 


THE NEW HAVEN SHOW. 


.o first important dog show of the year will open at 

New Haven, March 18. That given last spring by the 
New Haven Kennel Club, and managed by Mr. E. S. Porter, 
its secretary, was in many respects one of the best shows 
ever held in this country. There is every reason to believe 
that the coming one will be even more creditable. 

In the selection of their judges the New Haven Kennel 
Club has shown good judgment. Mr. Davidson—better 
known as ‘‘Honest John Davidson”—has had a long experi- 
ence with pointers and setters, and Messrs. Mason and Wat- 
son are recognized as very high authorities on the different 
breeds which have been assigned tothem. Mr. Westcott 
has imported and bred setters which have taken highest 
honors on the show bench, but he is comparatively untried 
in the judging ring. What is of even more importance than 
their experience is the fact that the judges are men of inde- 
pendence, about whom it may be asserted that no motive of 
favor or fear can influence their decisions. It may be con- 
fidently predicted that the dogs will be judged on their 
merits as they appear in the ring, not upon what they have 
been or upon what it is hoped they may become. 

Upon several of the gentlemen selected to judge at New 
Haven savage attacks by insinuation and innuendo have been 
made. The abuse which has been showered upon them was 
not of akind to do any one great harm. There was a great 
deal of noise about it, but nothing more injurious than wind. 
Vox et preterea nihil. We have always known there was not 
the slightest foundation for these bitter assaults upon the 
character of gentlemen of unblemished reputation, and their 
appearance in the judging ring at so important a show os) 
New Haven, proves conclusively that now the public knows 
it too. This is a most encouraging state of things and one 
which will give great satisfaction to those who have at heart 
the bestinterest of our dogs. 

The New Haven Kennel Club has shown in this matter as 


in others, that it is managed by cool, clear-headed men, 
whose judgment, independence and firmness are a sufficient 
guarantee of their success. Such men, knowing the right 
and determined to perform it, may be relied on to raise dog 
shows above the level on which they stand at present, Events 
still fresh in the memory of all, indicate the need of some 
such elevation. It is to be hoped that American sportsmen 
and breeders may not again be humiliated by occurrences 
such as have taken place within the past twelve months. 

The New Haven Kennel Club is further to be congratu- 
lated upon having had the independence to hold to the 
three championship rule, ignoring the most recent ‘‘con- 
struction” of Rule 8 of the A. K. C., as well as the ridiculous 
extra champion class. On this subject we have already ex- 
pressed our views, and it is unnecessary to expand them 
further. It is to be hoped that the New England and other 
kennel clubs may follow in the path so clearly marked out, 
and that all quibbles and jugglery of the rules may be sternly 
frowned down. If this is done, and an open andi fair course 
pursued, the American Kennel Club may do a good work for 
our dogs and dog shows. But if trickery and unfair dealing 
get the upper hand, nothing is more certain than that it will 
be necessary before long to write the obituary record of that 
association. 


THE PARK BILL IN CONGRESS. 


id hag amended bill for the enlargement and better protec- 
tion of the Yellowstone National Park has passed the 
House of Representatives and now comes up before the 
Senate. 

No one in that body knows better than Senator Vest the 
importance of bringing the bill to a vote at once, so that it 
can be passed this session and receive the signature of Presi- 
dent Arthur who, having been in the Park, realizes some- 
thing of its needs. It is believed that this can bedone. The 
bill is short and simple, and during the debate in the Senate 
a year ago it was very fully discussed, so that the Senators 
may be presumed to know what it contains. 

The changes that have been made in it in the House are 
unimportant as affecting the main purpose of the bill, that 
is, the better protection of the Park. These changes consist 
in making the Yellowstone River and the East Fork of that 
stream the northern boundary of the Park, in part, and in 
transferring the jurisdiction over the reservation from Mon- 
tana to Wyoming, within which Territory it is located. The 
first named change cuts off from the reservation an unim- 
portant corner, which contains no special features of interest, 
but does include a part of Clark’s Fork miues, in which a 
considerable number of people are pecuniarily interested, 
while the transfer of jurisdiction to Wyoming seems on all 
accounts eminently proper. 

There is no opposition to the bill on any hand. It is gen- 
erally acknowledged to be a measure which ought to be 
passsed. If it should fail, it will be only because of the 
very short time between this and the close of the session. 

The bill is now in the hands of a conference committee of 
the House and the Senate. 

Those who are interested in the Park have worked now 
for several years in the hope of obtaining some law which 
should serve to give the reservation the care that so import- 
ant a region deserves. At last they see success almost with- 
in their reach. 

A few days will determine whether the bill is to become a 
law. We think that it will. 


THE A. K. C. RULES. 


CRITICISM of the rules of the American Kennel Club 

by the editor of the Register, will be found in another 

column. The remarks upon them will be read with interest, 

for the matter is one which is interesting to all who own 
good dogs. 

The most curious thing about these rules is the apparent 
carelessness with which they were drawn up. They seem, 
in fact, to be little more than the show rules of local clubs, 
and the principles which should govern dog shows are curi- 
ously mixed up with attempted formule concerning various 
minor and special details. 

Such crude and imperfect rules having been submitted by 
the committee, and not repudiated by the club, it is not very 
surprising that Major Taylor should have taken it for 
granted that his construction of Rule 8, which has suddenly 
become so famous, would be accepted. The assumption in- 
dicates that he places a very low estimate on the intelligence 
of his fellow members, and we.have sufficient confidence in 
the common sense of the clubs which compose the American 
Kennel Club to believe that a majority of them will cut 
loose from this interpretation of the rules, 
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THE DEER HOUNDING BILL. 


_ bill introduced into the Assembly by Gen. N. M. 
Curtis provides for the abolition of deer hounding in 
The full text of the bill is as fol- 


game dealer protection part was sincere. 


this State at all seasons. 
lows: 

Section 1. No person shall hunt or pursue any wild deer in 
this State with any dog or bitch. If any dog or bitch shall be 
found so hunting or pursuing in the State, it shall be prima 
Jacie evidence of the violation of the foregoing provision of 
this section by the owners of, or person or persons having or 
harboring such dog or bitch. Any person offending against 
any of the provisions of this section shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and in addition thereto shall be liable to a penalty 
of fifty dollars for each and every such violation, to be sued 
for and recovered as provided by chapter five hundred and 
thirty-four of the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-nine, 
as amended, for the recovery of the penalties thereby im- 
posed. 

Src. 2. No person shall be excused from giving evidence 
upon an investigation before a grand jury, or before any 
officer or officers authorized to conduct an investigation or 
examination as to the commission of any offense under this 
act, or under any of the provisions of chapter five hundred 
and thirty-four of the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy- 
nine, as amended, or upon any prosecution therefor, or in any 
action to recover any of the fines or penalties in either of said 
acts mentioned, on the ground that the evidence might impli- 


clause is intended to blind the public. 
game of this State will be sold whenever it can be captured, 


Church bill is iniquitous. 
the committee. 


A Forestry CONVENTION will be held at Utica, N. Y., 
next Saturday. It is called by a number of well known 
gentlemen, who are awake to the urgent necessity of some 
action for securing forestry reform. President White of 
Cornell will preside, and a number of gentlemen will speak. 
The secretary of the committee is Mr. B. E. Fernow, 13 
Burling Slip, New York city. All who are interested in 
the subject are invited to be present at Utica. 





Dr. ARNOLD’s GIBE AT Watton for having fished 
through the turmoils of his time might be applied to our 
correspondent ‘‘Wawayanda,” who forsook the battle 


dealers. The game protection part was rank hypocrisy. The 
They subscribed 
a fund of money, hired a lawyer, and have prepared a bill 
which was introduced by Mr. Church, of Queens, last Tues- 
day. This makes it allowable to sell game all the year 
around, provided it be killed outside of the State. The latter 
With such a law the 


The Adirondack deer, the Long Island woodcock, the grouse 
and the quail will be given no rest untilexterminated. The 
It ought never to come back from 


cate, or tend to implicate, or convict, or tend to convict him 


or her of a crime or misdemeanor; but such evidence shall not 


be received against him or her in any civil or criminal action 
or proceeding. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 

This bill has been referred back from the Committee on 
Game Laws, and it is hoped, will soon be brought up for a 
vote beforethe Assembly. It should receive prompt atten- 
tion and hearty support. The residents of the Adirondacks 
and the intelligent visitors to that region are urgent in de- 
manding such a law as that proposed by Gen. Curtis. 
Among all the game bills at Albany this is the one that 
should without any hesitation or needless delay be sent to 
the Governor for his signature. 

All possible outside influence should be brought to bear in 
favor of the passage of the Curtis bill. Let it be made 
known to the members that while on other points of game 
legislation there may be diversity of opinion, on this one 
subject, the abolition of deer hounding, there is practical 
unanimity. 

The Curtis bill ought to become a law. 


DOGS, DEER AND FAWNS. 
OOKED at in almost any aspect, the hounding of deer 
in the Adirondacks is abominable; but in one particu- 
lar light it is peculiarly atrocious. This is in its effect upon 
the natural increase of the game. 

Guides and old visitors to the North Woods say that the 
proportion of barren does to those with fawns is constantly 
increasing. To-day the relative number is very greatly in 
excess of what it was ten years ago. This is due to hound- 
ing. Hounding is practiced in the breeding season. The 
does are in a state of constant excitement and fear of the 
hounds. Under such conditions, according to a principle 
well-known to all physiologists, and familiar to all stockmen, 
the does will not conceive. There is no speculation about 
this. The tacts are well established, and are recognized by 
breeders of horses and cattle. Gen. N. M. Curtis, who was, 
we believe, the first person to recognize that this law holds 
good with respect to deer, is himself a successful stock 
raiser. When his attention was first called to the practice 
of Adirondack deer hounding, he at once saw here the ap- 
plication of the principles governing a stock farm. Some- 
what extended investigation has since proved the correctness 
of his views. It is beyond cavil that the barren does are in- 
creasing, and equally beyond question that the practice of 
hounding is responsible for it. 

Common sense demands that hounding should be forbid- 
den by law. 


THE GAME DEALERS’ BILL. 


T HE game dealers have huge refrigerators in which they 

can store game and keep it indefinitely. They are 
very anxious now to have license to cram these warehouses 
with all the game they can secure in the open season and 
then to sell it in the close season. 

They are also anxious to arrange the laws so that the cold- 
storage warehouses can be utilized to cloak the traffic in 
game killed out of season. 

When they gain the right to load up their refrigerators 
with the spoils secured by the market-hunters in the open 
season, and the opportunity to receive and dispose of game 
killed wherever it can be killed by the market-bunters in the 
close season, they will be satisfied. 

They set out to do this some years ago. The services of 
a New York lawyer were secured. He was ostensibly an 
ardent game protector; and under his engineering the 
famous, or infamous, refrigerator amendment was put for- 
ward as if coming from the Long Island sportsmen. This 
was a cunning scheme, but we exposed the nature of the 
bill, and it was killed. The next year a like bill was pre- 
sented, and this was also killed. 

The other day the game dealers, apparently distrusting 
their “‘sportsmen” allies, formed a society of their own, 
and in a half-horse and half-alligator title for it an- 

nounced that it was for the protection of game and game 


ground last year and went off to fish in the backwoods of 
Canada. 





Lone I[suanp.—A bill has been introduced at Albany, by 
Mr. Otis, prohibiting non-residents in Queens and Suffolk 
counties, not owning lands therein, from shooting game 
there except by permit of a justice of the peace and $10 
license. 





THUNDER BEFORE Ratn.—Messrs. Carver and Bogardus 
have been having a tremendous newspaper war. They have 
been lavish of thunder, so that the rain (of shekels into their 
pockets) may be bounteous 





Deata oF B. B. HotcuKiss.—A cable dispatch from 
Paris on Saturday last announced the death in that city, of 
Mr. B. B. Hotchkiss, well known in connection with fire- 
arm invention. 





Noticss sent to the A. K. R., if intended for the Forrest 
AND STREAM, should be sent to the latter on separate sheets 
of paper. The two publications are separate and distinct. 


NATIONAL Gun AssocraTION.—As will be seen by refer- 
ence to our Trap columns, the National Gun Association 
was organized at New Orleans last week. 











THE MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION MEETING was erroneously 
announced in our last issue to have been held Feb. 10. 
Instead, it was postponed to Feb. 17. 


Don’t Rott Manuscript. Foup Ir. 





THROUGH TWO-OCEAN PASS. 
IV.—HOT SPRINGS AND PAINT POTS. 

UR first camp on the lake was to be the headquarters, 
from which various minor excursions into the sur- 
rounding country were to be made. The longest and most 
important of these was to be undertaken by Mr. Hague, who 
proposed to cross the Continental Divide to the Pacific 
slope, follow down one of the forks of Snake River to 
Jackson’s Hole, and then return by an unexplored route over 
Two-Ocean Pass to the lake. With this party I was to go. 
Our first camp after leaving headquarters was to be at the 
hot springs at the head of the West Arm. about eighteen 
miles further on. The wagon road ends at Topping’s cabin, 
but there is a good trail leading along the shore of the lake, 

the general direction being southward and westward. 

About four miles from the main camp is a natural bridge 
spanning a brook, insignificant in summer, but which in 
spring carries considerable water. The stream has burrowed 
its way beneath a dyke of lava (rhyolite) at right angles to 
its course, and is bridged by a neariy perfect arch of this 
rock, which is about six feet thick above the keystone. From 
the top of the bridge to the stream bed on the lower side is 
about sixty feet. The bridge is perhaps twenty-five feet long 
and the arch fifteen in width. The lava stands in vertical 
layers from one to four feet in thickness, having apparently 
separated in cooling into these thin plates. Beyond the 
bridge the trail led for the most part through the pleasant 
green timber. 

During the day’s march we saw a practical illustration of 
the importance of forest preservation, which was no less 
striking than instructive. About midday we passed over 
several hogbacks from which the timber had been burned 
off. This had taken place long ago, for almost all the tree- 
trunks had mouldered away and only a few charred frag- 
ments of the resinous and almost indestructible roots re- 
mained on the ground. For some reason no young growth 
had sprung up to replace the old, and the ground was bare of 
timber. And not of timber alone. Exposed for years to the 
full force of the weather, the rains and melting snows had 
swept away all the humus, or soil, leaving only the coarse 
rhyolitic sand, composed wholly of inorganic matter, and so 
affording no support for any vegetation. These hogbacks, 
dry and desolate, resembled, therefore, some of the arid 
wastes of thirsty Nevada. The tract was a little desert in 
the midst of the pine forest. This is what may be expected 











if the fires, easily kindled and so common in this region, are 
allowed to destroy the timber. The forest gone, it follows 
that the waters sweep from the surface of the ground, first 
the forest floor and at length every particle of soil, without 
which neither tree nor shrub nor grass nor weed can grow. 
The land becomes barren. Springs and brooks first, and 
then lakes and rivers grow smaller, and at length disappear, 
and the great farming regions on either side of the mountains 
which are largely dependent on irrigation, by means of the 
streams which flow from them, become valueless to. the 
settler, 

About eight miles beyond the natural bridge we turned off 
from the main trail to the left, and followed a little stream 
down to the lake shore. irom the top of a high sandbluff 
above the beach we looked out upon a most lovely view. To 
the left was a quiet lagoon, scarcely ruffled by the fresh 
wind, while without its bar the whitening waves dashed 
themselves against the beach with a tumultuous roar. Be- 
yond, the waters were deep, dark blue, like those of the 
ocean beyond soundings. To the east, southeast and south 
were the mountains; the Sierra Shoshone, the nearest and 
most clearly seen, heavily patched with snow and rough with 
ragged, saw-toothed ridges. Next came the mountains of 
the Upper Yellowstone, then Sheridan superbly white, and 
far away to the southward, just visible through a notch in 
the mountains, a portion of the huge mass of the Teton 
Range, with one of the Grand Needles in sight. Far to the 
right could be seen the white jet of steam from the boiling 
springs, toward which we were journeying. Everywhere 
over the lower land, and often creeping up adventurously to 
the very feet of the snowdrifts, was the smooth, dark green 
of the pines. On the blue water to the left, a snowy pelican 
was gliding along smoothly and majestically, while nearer 
still, and just without the line of white surf, floated a flock 
of redhead ducks. Above in the blue sky three ospreys 
swung to and fro in broad circles, and screamed to one- 
another in plaintive tones. 

Over the most of this trail travel is very good, and it needs 
little more than cutting out to make a good wagon road 
About four miles from the springs, however, there is a high 
and steep hill which is rather hard for the horses, but about 
which a good road might be made. 

The hot springs at the head of the West Arm of Yellow- 
stone Lake are an interesting and very considerable group. 
These resemble in all their essentials those of the Geyser 
Basins, but there are not, so far as known, any considerable 
geysers amongthem. The number of the active springs, 
however, is very great, and the area covered by them is large. 
This group once evidently extended much further into the 
lake than it now does, and the beach and lake bottom near 
the shore is composed wholly of fragments of shining white 
geyserite. Against this white bottom, as we rode toward 
camp, we could see many trout, each a foot or more in length, 
lying at rest. In some places the waves have worn away 
the shore line so that frequently the bluffs of geyserite ten 
to twelve feet in height are scalloped thus -~~-~~~~~-~~ and 
eaten away at their base to a depth of four or five feet. 
Quite a number of the springs are situated on points of rock 
which extend some little distance out into the lake, and such 
points, that is those where active hot springs exist, do not 
seem to be at all affected by the action of the waves of the 
lake, as is the rock where the springs have become extinct 

In one of these springs, which is sometimes known as the 
Fishpot Spring, and which has been figured in all the guide 
books of the region, one of our company performed the often 
described act of catching a trout from the lake, lifting it out 
of the water, and without removing it from the hook, drop- 
ping it into the spring, where it wastocook. Afterbeing in 
the water for a few moments, the head had boiled away and 
the skin split, and when it was then removed, it was found 
to be thoroughly cooked for more than one-quarter of an 
inch in from the skin. We all agreed that it was an experi- 
ment not to be repeated, for the fish seemed to suffer for a 
minute or two before it died, and for a little while longer 
there were occasional convulsive struggles or quiverings as 
if the creature were still alive. These were probably mere 
muscular contractions, however, for the temperature of the 
water was 165° Fahr. 

A part of the next day was devoted to an examination of 
the hot springs. Most of them are within a few hundred 
yards of the lake shore, and the openings of several are out 
in the lake under water. They are various in character, 
some of them being merely large, quiet pools of heated water, 
while others, usually smaller, boil vigorously at irregular 
intervals. There is also a group of mud puffs not far from 
the lake shore. 

The temperature of the different springs varies greatly. Of 
those extending out into the lake, the largest to the east 
has a temperature of 130° to 183° Fahr. A very small boil- 
ing spring to the west of this with a double orifice formed 
by a bar of geyserite stretching across its mouth, gave a 
temperature of 195°. This spring boils almost constantly, 
and the water is usually above the bar, but sometimes sinks 
three or four inches below it, and then rises suddenly, throw- 
ing out jets to a height of two feet or more. 1t thus seems 
quite like a tiny geyser, and in its operation reminds one of 
the Fountain of the Lower Basin, though onso much smaller 
ascale. During one ebullition the water was sent up con- 
stantly to a height of 15 or 18 inches, with occasional jets 
twice as high. The force appeared to be central, and the 
water spread out in the shape of an umbrella, This display 
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lasted 14 minutes, when the water suddenly receded to about 
6 inches below the top of the partition. Another spring, a 
quiet, deep, green pool, also on the margin of the lake, and 
indeed, projecting out into it, gives off a little steam at 9 A. 
M, and hasa temperature of 158°. This is the one next 
west of the ‘‘Fish Pot.” West of that is another still green 
pool, giving 159°. The temperature of the lake water is 
quite uniformly 57° to 58°, except in the immediate vicinity 
of outlets from the various springs, where, of course, it is 


higher, sometimes being 70° to 71°. 


Back from the lake shore are the larger springs, both quiet 
and pulsating. They are of lovely colors, usually of the 
purest palest blue, but sometimes green and yellow, and with 
their borders beautitully beaded and scalloped with delicate 
margins of geyserite, and their outlets red and brown with 
the curious viandite. The highest temperature of any of 
them was found to be 199° at a moderately large geyser-like 
spring, to the right of the trail, with a raised crater ten 
inches high and eighteen in thickness. In this the water 
boils with great violence at its western side at frequent inter- 
vals. Its closely adjacent pool is agitated sympathetically 
on its eastern side. A number of the springs back from the 
lake shore were examined and gave temperatures from 178° 
to 192°. There are others in which it is by no means so 


high; these being apparently dying. 


An attractive group of mud puffs or paint pots lie a short 
distance back from the lake, and just east of a number of 
large hot springs on the upper or southwest side of the deposit 
of geyserite. The basin in which these mud puffs are situated 
is about fifty fect in diameter, and contains, perhaps, forty 
mud springs, most of which have buiit up for themselves 
considerable cones. Besides this there are about the border 
of the basin several small steam vents from which the color- 
less super-heated steam is constantly discharged with a 


sharp, hissing sound. 
The mud of these ‘‘paint pots” is exceedingly smooth, 


finely divided and free from grit. It has two principal 
colors and varies from a dark slate gray to the palest possible 
lilac, and from a deep pink—almost an orange—to a pale 


salmon color, and so on to white. In the largest pot of all 


the clay is extremely stiff, almost like putty, and the puffing 


of the steam through it is therefore very slow and labored. 
There are many cones two or three feet in height, which 


now contain in the hard dry crater a single tiny orifice, in 


which the mud is still soft and boiling, and others in which 


even this action has ceased. In some of the smaller pots 
the mud is shot up at frequent intervals four or five feet into 


the air, and sometimes much higher. 


To the west of the camp there is a considerable area which 


has in the past been the scene of vigorous hot spring action. 


Almost all of these springs are now extinct. The pine 
forest has grown up over the deposit of geyserite, the craters 


of the springs are dry, moss-covered, and often partially 
filled with the debris from the forest, over which grow 
delicate pate green ferns and grasses. The extent and thick- 
ness of this deposit is very great. 


At the border of the lake and overlaid by eight or ten feet 
of the laminated geyserite we found a curiosity which is well 
worthy of mention. This is a round hole six or eight inches 
in diameter, leading back from the lake into the bluff, fur- 
ther than we could reach with a nine-foot pole. It resem- 
bled the orifice of a drain pipe more than anything else, and 


for a few moments its origin and reason were very puzzling. 


A little examination, however, showed that it was the per- 
fect cast of a tree trunk. The grain of the barkless stem 
could be seen and felt on the walls of the hole, and in one 
place there was a small side tunnel leading off from the 
main one, where a branch of the tree had put off. Long, long 


ago. when the top of the bluff was scarcely higher than the 
present lake level, a pine tree had fallen on the surface of 
the deposit, and, before it had decayed, had been covered 
up by the accumulation of geyserite. In time the wood 
had rotted away, and the waters of the lake, which in 
every storm are hurled against this shore with great vio- 
lence, had washed away every particle of organic matter, 
leaving in the hard rock the perfect cast of the ancient forest 
tree. 

At the head of the West Arm the fishing is much better 
than nearer the outlet, and enormous quantities of trout can 
be caught without difficulty either with fly or bait. Several 
of the men were very fond of fishing, and as they used stout 
spruce poles with strong lines and grasshopper bait, they 
readily caught all the fish that could be used. It was im- 
possible, even if it had been desirable, with a nine-ounce 
rod to drag from the water these fine large fish, which aver- 
aged a pound or two in weight, and my catches never com- 
pared in numbers with those of the men, though I presume 
I derived as much satisfaction from the capture of my six or 
seven fish as they did from their fifteen or twenty. The 
water here was quite deep close to the shore, and it was 
therefore a very convenient place for casting. 


The fish too were larger and seemed much healthier, 
stronger and more vigorous than those near our first camp 
on the lake. They took the fly with a rush, and made a fine 
struggle for their freedom. With one of them I had a curi- 
ous experience. I had put on a new dropper, and as the 
gut was dry, and I feared somewhat brittle, I did not at 
once draw up the loop close to the leader, but left it some- 
what loose, thinking that after it had become a little soft- 
ened by the water, I would draw it tight. I bad only made 
one or two casts when a pound trout took the dropper. He 
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was & vigorous fish, and made an unusually strong resist- 
ance. When at length, nearly exhausted, he came to the 
surface of the water, his tail was the first part that showed. 
This was repeated several times, and I supposed that I had 
:in some way fouled him. On landing him I found the 
dropper firmly fixed in his jaw, while the tail fly was fast 
in the skin of the back just behind the soft adipose dorsal 
fin. The dropper had slipped down to the end of the leader 
during the struggles of the fish, and then in some way the 



























































tail fly had become fixed in his back. 


and never flinches. 


the moment a giant, capable of efforts which under other 


had been a narrow escape. 
Returning to the shore as they had come, the two walked 
toward camp, finding the mule on the way. The horse had 


terrible experience. 


Tue Miitary TARGET.—The change decided upon in 
the subdivisions of the target to be used by the soldiers of 
the regular army may be a good one if it is followed up by 
vigorous practice on the part of the men, with competent 
supervision by properly educated officers. It is a factor of 
no moment whatever in making good shots. A properly 
trained marksman does not need this or that form of target 
to make him such. The idea that men may be trained isto 
good ‘‘line” shots while they may be neglectful of points 
of elevation is avery curious one. If the scheme is to 
give the soldiers something after the form of a map to shoot 
at, why not carry it out to its logical end and have the 
diagram of a human form, with a gradation of value in shots 
from heart to toe hits. A -soldier must be taught to know 
his weapon thoroughly, and no legerdemain nor jugglery of 
scoring or target marking can make him a marksman when he 
is not such. There is a plausible explanation of this recent 
change in the suggestion which comes from some quarters that 
it is intended to make such a difference between the records 
of the army and outside scoring, that those unfortunate com- 
parisons will not be cropping up every now and then in the 
papers, to the annoyance and humiliation of those who hide 
a great deal of ignorance behind a great deal of gold lace. 





With ProrounpD REGRET we observe that the grave 
apprehensions so long entertained by a Western editor's 
friends are at length shown to have been well founded. 
The spectacle of an intellect broken loose from its moor- 
ings and drifting, we know not whither, is always most 
melancholy, and in the present instance it is doubly dis- 
tressing because of its exposure to public gaze. Until those 
whose duty it is shall have provided for the unfortunate 
man’s seclusion, we bespeak for him and for the wildest 
freaks of his unbalanced mind the most unstinted charity, 


The evening before our departure from the lake an acci- 
dent happened to Mr. Hague which came very near having 
a fatal termination. With a companion he was returning 
to the camp, and to avoid the fallen timber of the forest rode 
down to tbe lake shore, coming out on the beach two or 
three miles east of camp. The beach was in most places 
hard, and there was a trail along it, over which a dozen or 
fifteen horses had pussed within a day or two. The two 
rode along very quietly until they came to a narrow bar, 
which separated the lake from a quiet lagoon just under the 
bank. Dandy, Mr. Hague’s horse, wus young and nervous, 
and becoming alarmed by the white waves that rippled up 
on the bar, insisted upon edging over to its shoreward side, 
and, getting too far in that direction, sank suddenly into a 
soft quicksand nearly up to his back. The rider at once 
relieved the animal of his weight by springing off him, and 
in a few seconds the horse had floundered off into the deep 
water, and was swimming across the lagoon toward the 
shore. Mr. Hague now found himself imprisoned in the 
clinging sands, which held him so firmly that all his efforts 
to free himself were fruitless. The horrible quicksands had 
closed about his legs with an unyielding grip and held them 
asin a vise, and he could move only the upper part of his 
body. All the time he was gradually sinking deeper and 
deeper into the sand. The water at first reaching only to 
his waist, crept slowly to his breast and then toward his 
shoulders. He called to his comrade to throw him a rope, 
by means of which he might free himself; but he, after 
having bad a great deal of trouble with his mule, had finally 
lost her, and she was running for the shore as fast as she 
could go, so that the peril of the imprisoned man was not 
at once noticed nor understood. Meanwhile the water was 
rising, and now he could only keep his face above it by 
bending back his neck so that the back of his head was in 
the water. Little need be said of what passed through his 
mind. It is given to but few to know how a brave man 
feels when he looks his certain death squarely in the face 


The man who finds himself in such a desperate strait as 
this is sometimes gifted with a strength far beyond that 
which he ordinarily possesses. The exigency of the occasion 
calls forth all the latent power within him; he becomes for 


circumstances would be impossible. So it wasnow. The 
energy born of the comprehension that this was his last oppor- 
tunity gave him an unnatural strength, and a final desperate 
struggle freed one leg. The other yielded more readily, and 
a moment later Mr. Hague found himself swimming toward 
the bar, on which he soon found a secure resting place. It 


disappeared in the timber. The next day, except for a gen- 
eral lameness where he had wrenched himself in his efforts 
to get free, Mr. Hague found himself none the worse for his 
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CAMP FLOTSAM. 
XIV.—‘‘THE WINTER OF OUR DISCONTENT.” 


‘> few days which were left to Truthful James were 

busy ones indeed, and there was little leisure after his 
fishing. From early morning until nightfall the white mask 
haunted the lonely shores and dodged in and out of the coves 
bent on wringing all that could be had of sport out of the 
fast flitting August days. Once with his guide he made his 
way over into Fishing Lake, a considerable body of water a 
mile to the northward, to and from which the hoat was 
dragged on a Jumberman’s sled. In this El Dorado he took 
seven or eight fair-sized bass, and shot a porcupine which he 
discovered in a tree on the shore. The rest of his time was 
devoted to the home waters. The bay, which bad been the 
scene of the editor’s triumphs, was fished daily and yielded 
good returns. Here we sat through the forenoons, enter- 
taining each other between bites, and careless, meanwhile, of 
the ways and means of landing our fish, by which each once 
put his prized Mitchell rod in jeopardy. The warning to be 
mere careful first came tous. We were fishing in quite a 
depth of water, and had reeled up a large fishing bass to 
within three or four feet of the tip, when suddenly it made 
a dash and went under the boat. So little attentive were we 
to the state of affairs that, before we thought of a counter 
movement or giving line, we felt and heard the upper part 
of the rod strike against the keel of the boat. The rod was 
literally wrapped about it, but stood the strain like a piece 
of whalebone. Before the day was over, Truthful James 
had the same experience. Another day at Cady’s Bay with 
grand success and then one among the islands followed, and 
Truthful James had made the last cast of his vacation. 
Many were the projects for next summer bruited and dis- 
cussed during these latter days. On one of them we encoun- 
tered a resident from Rice Lake, fifty miles to the west, and 
were captivated with his tales of muscalonge and. black bass. 
Other lakes within a radius of twenty miles-were discussed, 
and it was finally determined that the tents should be stored 
and left in the Dominion in readiness for another campaign 
on Canadian waters. 

Without a sigh or a word of regret the embodiment of 
abstract truth turned his back upon the camp, set his face 
borderward and we were alone. With the exception of Sabattis 
no keel save our own ploughed the lake or cruised among 
the islands and over the long stretch of waters. However 
indispensable good fellowship may be to a camp, there is a 
certain charm in the assurance that all the melody of nature 
in some far off nook, the gleam of sunlit waters, the leap of 
the fish, and the mellow haze upon the hills are for your 
eyes and ears alone. That the golden track of the moon- 
beams and the dark shadows of the darker pines across the 
water, the dusky radiance of island channels and the ghostly 
forms in the darkened coves fall only upon your vision, 
breed in your brain the fantasy that you are but a light or a 
shadow among all the rest. Vanitas vanitatum; no wonder 
that En Gaddi, Carmel and the desert had their hermits, nor 
would it be difficult to breed one here. 

Our first day alone in camp began with a drizzle and rain. 
We awoke with its beating on the roof, but were content to 
lie and drowse half the forenoon away. At last we arose, 
put the camp stove in place and prepared breakfast in the 
tent. We had a day of loafing before us, but fortunately by 
the time the meal was over the Indian boys were on hand 
for a visit. They had long since parted with their taci- 
turnity anda genuine attachment had sprung up between 
us. The elder, a young man, amused us with tales of his 
forest life in tne Adirondack country, where he was born, 
and in Canada, and parted freely with his wood lore. He 
was honest and trustworthy and we could leave the camp 
without fear of having a single article disturbed during our 
absence. Among the regrets over our coming departure, the 
separation from our Indian friends was far from the least. 
On this occasion they brought us a chicken and a supply of 
green corn and we gave David a pocket lantern, a lot of bass 
flies and some leaders. 

Shortly after noon the sun broke through the clouds, and 
David, taking his gun, went back into the woods on the 
island. During his absence an event occurred which was 
new in our experience. A great splashing was heard in the 
water below the tents, and on going out to learn the cause, 
we found Sabattis’s dog standing up to his body in the water, 
and thrusting his head now and then beneath the surface 
and holding it there for two or three seconds, The younger 
of the Indians, who had remained in camp, at once said that 
the dog had been attacking a porcupine, and called him in. 
When the poor beast came to us he dropped at our feet and 
roiled on the ground in agony. His throat and muzzle up 
to his eyes were studded with quills as close together as the 
hair on his back, and we found that the inside of his mouth 
and his tongue were in the same condition. The boy said 
that he would have to be killed, but we insisted that David 
should first be called. This was done, and as soon as he 
arrived he caught and examined the dog. We had a pair of 
small pliers in our kit, and with these, while David held the 
dog upon the ground, with one of his juws firmly grasped in 
each hand and his mouth forced wide open, the long and 
tedious operation of extracting the quills was begun. At 
the end of two hours it was dark and the work was not half 
through. The poor animal seemed to understand what was 
being done for him, and endured it with a steady moaning, 
varied occasionally by a sharp cry of pain and a fierce 
struggle as a quill more deeply fixed than the rest in his 
tongue was drawn out. Asit grew dark the dog was brought 
up to the tents, and under the light from the lanterns the 
work was resumed. At last it was finished, and the patient, 
relieved from his affliction, stretched himself out exhausted. 
Strange as it may seem, this was bis third encounter with a 
porcupine; usually the first experience of a dog with one of 
these animals is bis last, and he avoids them ever after, but 
David assured us that his dog would attack another on sight. 

The liability of a favorite dog to meet with such a misad- 
venture made us anxious to learn a remedy less barbarous 
and bloody than the one applied. The Indians knew of none, 
but some days after the incident above mentioned, we ob- 
tained the following crude receipt from a backwoods hunter 
who assured us of its efficacy. To extract the quills by 
force,in his - eoge rendered the dog worthless from that time 
forward. This was the remedy: As soon after the encounter 
as may be, while one holds the jaws of the dog wide apart, 
let another throw into his open mouth two double handsful 
of dry, cold wood ashes fresh from the fire. Then let about 
a pint of water be poured upon the ashes, and the animal 
allowed to go at large. The effect of the application will be 





to cause the quills to shrink and drop out instead of work» 
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ing in deeper, as they will do if left alone. Twenty-four 
hours, it is said, is sufficient to free the dog from the 
quills. The same application upon the inside, if the quills 
are fastened in the flesh, should . used. 

On the day before breaking camp, Sabattis put in at the 
landing and proposed another visit to Cady’s Bay and the 
bridge. As to the matter of fishing we were a little indiffer- 
ent, but there was a certain pleasure in listening to the old 
man’s talk, and we had not yet been out with him, so we took 
a place in the stern of his skiff, and under his lusty strokes 
were soon skirting the shore of Griffin Island. All sorts of 
vagaries and legends fell from his lips that day; reminis- 
cences of Long Lake, the Raquette andthe St. Regis, and 
trapping and hunting adventures were poured into our ears 
mingled with his own wild superstitions. On a small island 
he pointed out the spot where a pot of gold was buried and 
watched over by some infernal thing which sometimes 
showed itself at night in ‘‘the shape of a bag of flour hang- 
ing just above the ground;” then on a point he showed us 
the ruins of a cabin where a squaw was murdered by her 
lover, and told of the wraith that on moonlight nights had 
been seen about the place, and again more realistic, pointed 
out the hiding place where a counterfeiter, who had escaped 
from a prison in the States, took refuge, and from which he 
was taken by the detectives and hurried back to his cell. 

_ There was more of entertainment in his conversation than 
in fishing, and we reached the bridge without having wet a 
line. As we passed under the low timbers on its southern 
end and emerged on the upper side we came upon the edge 

, of a sort of quicksand and moss bed, which ran out a hun- 
dred feet from shore. The water was too shallow for the 
boat and we were soon aground. While trying to get off 
we discovered a colony of large green frogs, tremendous 
fellows, scattered about upon the nfoss but out of our reach, 
some fifteen or twenty feet away. Anxious for some sad- 
dles we tried to force our way through tie sand and moss, 
but found it beyond our efforts. As we were about to give 
it up we happened to think of the flies. The first cast of a 
red ibis fell upon the moss within a foot of one, and there 
Was an angry squeak from three or four as they each made 
a single jump toward it. The next cast landed the fly just 
at the nose of another; he made one snap and we had him. 
As we dragged him to the boat a second followed him half 
way, and this one we took with the next cast. We took in 
every frog within twenty-five feet, and on counting up found 
we had sixteen saddles. The last frog refused the bait when 
dropped before him, and gazed in astonishment at the rapid 
passage which his neighbors had made to the boat. Finally 
we dropped the fly just behind him, and with a quick strike 
hooked him in the leg. For a minute or two he wasas lively 
as a bass, but soon came in and contributed his saddle with 
the others, It was something new in the way of frogging 
to Sabattis, and he enjoyed the sport immensely. 

Then on his oid fishing ground we had our last bout with 
the bass for the season. In a couple of hours we had a fine 
lot of twenty or more small-mouths, and then, while Sabat- 
tis was raising anchor and getting under way, we took off 
the hook and leader, reeled in the line and unjointed the rod. 
That act was symbolic of the fact that our outing was over, 
that we would no more cruise along those shores, or dream 
day dreams among haunted islands, clustering with memor- 
les too young to be romantic, yet memories to whose charm 
naught would be added did they come down from the days 
of Frontenac, Jacques Cartier, or a thousand years before. 
It was a symbol, too, as significant as was ever foréshadowed 
in orgy or mystery, by brazen serpents lifted by prophet 
hands or rent veils of temples, that an old dispensation had 
passed away and a new had come, a symbol like that of the 
lost Persephoné, that days of toil, of darkness and of winter 
must be lived before we could again greet our mother with 
outstretched arms and bask once more in the smiles of her 
summer. We almost envied the swarthy Sabattis, to whom, 
with all his poverty, life was a holiday, lived with no thought 
of the merrow, among the rocks and trees and flowers, the 
song of birds, and by waters where the deer roams and men 
seldom come. All these we were to leave, while he would 
remain. Unfretted by care, he would drift among the 
islands, live his half indolent life and win a sustenance; what 
more would we? We would depart, burdened with aspira- 
tions and laden with mighty grains of sand, which ‘waste 
the heart and wear the body,” and he, with none of these, 
would be moving on in the most absolute equality with us 
toward the same hic jacet. And he was content. ‘Could we 
say as much? 

_ With face to the stern, we sat looking backward, watch- 
ing the scenes of our summer glory as they went gliding by. 
Swiftly the headland on our left drifted out and shut off the 
bay, the Two Brothers soon hid the headland, and then 
themselves sailed around a point to be seen no more. The 
expanse of waters behind us grew longer, and island after 
island passed by and became indistinguishable from cach 
other against the further shore. We watched the green 
monument by the grave of Griffin until it faded against the 
background of forest, and then with a sigh fora farewell 
turned to face the camp, which was now in sight on the lar- 
board. What a picture it was; the two tents on the bluff 
overhung with pines, with a background on which already 
the frost had begun to trace faint characters in red and gold. 
The smoke was lazily floating over the treetops, and between 
the tents we couid see the blaze of the fire, now dim in the 

lare of the afternoon sun, which was that night to burn its 
arewell. 

The next morning by 10 o’clock the tents had disappeared 
from the slope and were in barrels at the landing. The 
tables alone remained to mark the site of the camp. From 
the staff our flag was still floating, and at its foot a discon- 
solate chicken—the last of the flock—was tied, awaitirg its 
final hour. At high noon the flag was lowered, the island 
evacuated, and we made for Battersea, where we passed the 
night at Van Alstyne’s and the Queen’s Own, and were once 
more beneath the roofs of men. 

And now we bring the long record of our long outing to a 
close. If we have written aught that may be useful to the 
camper, if we have contributed a mite to the lore of the 
outer, if there be that in our journal which has helped a 
brother to live over again, in memory, his forest life or 
brought to one who is deprived of all this, a glimpse of its 
oe we are more than repaid. For our work has been a 

abor of love and a task not altogether unselfish. Through 
winter days we have lived over a life thronged with visions 
of rock-bound waters, forest-girdled lakes, golden sunsets, 
and a wilderness wampum dyed with the frosts of early 
autumn. While the sleet was rattling against the windows 
we have cast through fragrant mornings and drowsed under 
the weather-stained canvas through summer noon days. In 
winter ai. while gathering our flotsam, we have heard 
the cry of the loon from far off Loughborough and sat again 





































in the radiance {of the camp-fire with companions of the 
summer and the race of Sabattis gathered around. 

Where our next camp-fire shall gleam or who will throng 
about it we know not. Long ago we suggested to Forest 
AND STREAM the project of a camp made up from its staff 
of contributors. But their wide dispersion seeemed to its 
chief an obstacle which would be found unsurmountable. 
We dissented and still believe that half a dozen at least can 
be mustered at some point on the St. Lawrence, Delaware 
or Susquehanna, or on the Muskoka Lakes, or in Michigan. 
It is worth the attempt, who indorses the suggestion? If no 
one, then from the staff aforesaid, we will beat up a single 
recruit or two and build our camp where we can pass a 
royal summer with our rods. ; 

On the morning of the 2d of September, from a hilltop 
three miles away, we bade farewell to Loughborough, and 
at dusk on the same day we stepped ashore at Alexandria 


Bay and our feet were on the land of the Mugwump. 
WAWAYANDA, 


THE WORLD’S EXPOSITION. 
FROM A SPORTSMAN’S STANDPOINT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Amid the splendid displays of vegetable and mineral 
productions, and the triumphs of American science and art, 
to be seen at New Orleans, which so eloquently speak of the 
grandeur and wonderful wealth of Amcrica, none were more 
attractive to me than the magnificent collections of her living 
and fossil fauna there exbibited. At no other time nor place 
in this country probably, has there been such a number and 
variety of beautifully stuffed specimens of birds and animals 
to be seen; many so handsomely and skillfully mounted, and 
poised so naturally and gracefully, that one never tires of 
looking and admiring. 

Idaho has a splendid collection, embracing the heads and 
necks of the larger animals, such as the several kinds of deer, 
bear, buffalo, elk, moose and mountain sheep; aud the entire 
skins of the smaller animals, such as foxes, wolves, rabbits, 
beaver, lynxes, etc. Among her birds are eagles, hawks, 
grouse, sage hens, ducks, etc. Among the curiosities here 
seen is a deer’s horn which is embedded in a tree. It had 
caught and been broken off in a crotch of a tree, and the 
wood had grown over it. Another still greater curiosity is 
the head and horns of a mountain sheep imbedded in a pine 
tree, completely encased in the wood up to the roots of the 
horns, the forehead merely visible, and found thus imprisoned 
in the tree eighteen feet from the ground. Still another is 
the antlers of a deer with a horny excrescence a foot long, 
pending from the right antler. 

From Washington Territory there are specimens of the 
panther, elk, mountain sheep, etc. 

Montana makes a handsome display of deer, elk, antelope, 
moose, mountain sheep, buffalo, beaver, etc., as does 
Wyoming; and the latter exhibits a fine collection of birds, 
and Indian curiosities in the way of clothing, skins, 
ornaments, etc. The contribution of birds and animals 
from the Yellowstone Park is peculiarly attractive, and adds 
zest to the universally expressed hope that ForREST AND 
STREAM and Senator Vest may succeed in preserving the 
Park for the nation’s benefit. 

In the Dakota department is a beautiful grassy circle, in 
the center of which is a mountain pony, bridled and saddled, 
and appropriately arranged around among the trees and 
rocks are antelope, black-tail deer, mountain sheep, elk, 
wolves, rabbits, a large grizzly bear, a panther and a large 
white buffalo. Also eagles, hawks and other birds, and 
three live Sioux Indians, a man, a squaw and a girl. 
This Territory exhibits in a room near by, an Indian wigwam, 
and everything usually found therein, and on the roof of a 
model house is an enormous snowy ow]. In another room 
are beautiful specimens of skins, and the heads and necks of 
the larger animals, and the entire forms of many of the 
smaller animals. It is difficult to communicate the beauty 
and value of this collection. Overhead isa canopy of dressed 
robes, on each side are mounted specimens, and the floor is 
carpeted with dressed skins and Indian relics. On the right 
a large black eagle with outspread wings and a horned owl, 
are most conspicious; and on the left an immense bear is the 
central figure. 

Minnesota’s display is exceedingly attractive. The lynx, 
beaver, raccoon, badger, mink, otter, marten and other fur- 
bearing animals, are exhibited and arranged with excellent 
judgment; and here is to be seen one of the very best 
collections of water fowls. On the left is a case filled with 
specimens of her other native birds, embracing several 
splendid bald and black eagles, etc; and the pyramid of her 
agricultural products is surmounted by a beautiful and life- 
like white deer. Just over the way is a lovely miniature of 
the Minnehaha Falls, and near it are birch bark canoes, and 
other implements of Indian navigation. 

The display of stuffed animals and birds in the Government 
department is very fine, but it is inferior to many others; so 
much so, in fact, as to excite comment. Nevertheless, its 
elk, moose, buffalo, deer, bears, mountain goat and moun- 
tain sheep, etc., are splendid. 

Texas makes a most creditable display in every respect. 
When it is remembered that Texas possesses rich lands and 
a salubrious climate; that she is larger than Great Britain 
and Ireland, or the Austrian or German Empires, or France, 
some idea is gained of her immense capubilities. Her citizens 
have taken pride in exhibiting her wealth. The display of 
animals, birds and reptiles from the collection of one gentle- 
man alone, living in San Antonio, and of insects from the 
collection of a gentleman residing in Bastrop, is magnificent. 
She also displays a splendid collection of eggs, and tie 
largest ox and mountain sheep horns. Many cases are filled 
with curious Indian relics found in this State. 

Arkansas, amid her grand display of mineral, agricultural 
and vegetable wealth, exhibits a fine collection of her birds 
prettily arranged in two compartments, one surmounted by 
a swan, and the other by an opossum of extraordinary size; 
and near by are huge specimens of potatoes, suggestive of 
the palatable dish which caused Senator Garland to ride the 
fence on the question of the superiority of ‘“ possum hot” 
over ‘possum cold.” 

In the Mississippi department, which in many respects is 
an astonishing indication of her wealth and prosperity, are 
a white raccoon and a white squirrel. Her display of birds, 
congregated around the deathbed of Cock Robin, is one of 
the most exquisitely beautiful displays in design, execution 
and effect that I have ever seen. Around it invariably 
lingered all the children who saw it. 

Guatemala makes a beautiful display of birds, and among 
the handsomest is a male and female quetzal, the trogan, etc. 

In the Mexican exhibit are many fine specimens of animals 
and birds, stuffed and mounted, and tastefully grouped in 


airs on twigs and boughs. Among them the wild turkey of 
exico, strikingly different from our own, and said to be 
the progenitor of our domestic turkey. 
oinel. in proportion to her size, makes the most 
creditable display of birds, animals and fish, the latter 
preserved in alcohol. Her collection of birds alone 
embraces about six hundred specimens. 

In the Mexican department is an exquisite picture of a male 
and female bird of brilliant plumage, sitting upon the fallen 
trunk of a tree, with a lovely forest background. At a little 
distance it appears to be a painting, but close inspection 
shows that it is made entirely of small bits of different 
colored feathers, varying in size as in hue, and betokening 
marvelous taste and skill, and patient painstaking. 

Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, of Rochester, 
contributes its choicest treasures. Its fossil remains are said 
to be the finest in the country. Here we see the largest 
specimens of the moose, from Nova Scotia, the caribou, and 
other animals of North America, the largest gorillas, ourang- 
outangs, and other tropical animals; the walrus, sea-lions, 
otter, and other arctic animals; and birds, reptiles and fishes. 
There is the skeleton of a whale fifty-two feet long, and a 
representation of the large mammoth, the skeleton of which 
is in the Royal Museum at Stuttgart. Some conception of 
the size of the mammoth may be gathered from the skeleton 
of a large elephant standing in close proximity, which looks 
as a dwarf beside a giant. Here is to be seen the fossil 
remains of the Irish elk, as well as remains of other extinct 
animals; and also handsome specimens of existing birds and 
beasts from every quarter of the globe, as well as fish and 
reptiles. . ; 

And last, though by no means the least, is the display 
made by the Society of American Taxidermists. In beauty 
of execution and artistic design these excel. Notably is the 
wild turkey, male and female, of the United States, and our 
noblest bird, and peculiar to our own country. Like Dr. 
Franklin, as our national bird, | like it far more than the 
eagle. on 

Among the most attractive features of their display are 
the following: ‘‘Coming to the point.” A beautiful white 
setter, with liver-colored patches, suddenly points. His 
motions are arrested just as he has raised his right front 
foot. Concealed from him by a small patch of bushes and 
grass is a bevy of partridges (Bob White partridges, which 
some people belittle by calling quail) in the various attitudes 
they invariably assume when startled by the near approach 
of ‘an enemy. It is beautiful beyond description; and I 
could not forbear asking myself whether it was possible that 
this beautiful dog had been killed, in order to contribute his 
part to the lovely picture. 

Another touching picture is ‘‘The wounded heron.” 
Behind glass, transfixed by an arrow, which has penetrated 
its vitals, and tinged its snowy plumage with the red life- 
blood, is a beautiful white heron. It falls with its back 
downward, its bill is open as a cry of anguish escapes its 
breast. and one foot clamps the cruel arrow as if in a vain 
endeavor to draw it from the quivering flesh. It was 
mounted by Mr. F. 8. Webster, Washington, D. C. : 

Another, scarcely less beautiful, but far less painful, is a 
snow-white heron, standing on one foot, with the other 
drawn up under its feathers. It might be aptly styled 
“meditation.” 

Ancther charming group is a prairie hen and her young 
brood. But the little innocents excite your compassion. — 

“Does your mother know you are out?” is a pleasing 
picture. A voung alligator has just emerged from the egg 
shell, on the banks of one of the lovely streams or lakes of 
Florida; and a scarlet ibis is stretching forward its neck in 
the act of gobbling him up. 

Still another is ‘‘A wintry day.” The leafless trees, snow- 
covered earth and somber sky betoken winter; and a group 
of six beautiful snow buntings are in flight. 

While all this is so beautiful, in looking on one can scarcely 
forbear the feeling of pity for the innocent and beautiful 
creatures, to whom the pleasure of existence is doubtless as 
great as that in men, whose lives have been cruelly taken 
that their skins may form a pretty picture. The words of 
Burns on seeing a wounded hare came to my mind: 


‘Inhuman man; curse on thy barb’rous art, 
And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye; 
May never pity soothe thee with a sigh, 

Nor ever pleasure glad thy cruel heart.”’ 


I do not propose, however, to be more humane than my 
brother sportsmen; but 1 endeavor to follow old ‘‘Nessmuk’s” 
noble example, and never wantonly destroy life. 

There are also to be seen beautiful specimens of the 
inhabitants of our rivers, lakes and seas, from the red snapper 
of the South to the largest salmon from Columbia River; 
trout from the cold streams of the Rockies, and tarpon from 
the inlets of Florida. All who can should visit the exposi- 
tion. It tends to unify the country. It inspires in the 


breasts of ardent Confederates pride in and love for the . 


Union as it is. It removes from the minds of Northerners 
prejudices against the South. It kindles afresh in the hearts 
of all fraternal feelings and sentiments of or. " 

A. K. L. 


VIRGINIA. 





MASSACHUSETTS Fish AND GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIA- 
TIoN.—Boston, Feb. 14.—One of the most pleasant and well 
attended meetings the Massachusetts Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association has held for a long time occurred last 
Friday night, at the Parker House, President E. A. Samuels 
presiding. After some discussion in regard to the game Dill 
to be presented to the Legislature, the proposal for member- 
ship of the names of a number of gentlemen and other rou- 
tine business, the president introduced Mr. Edw. E. Small, 
who addressed the association upon the subject of the 
‘Mackerel Fishery.” The gentieman gave a very entertain- 
ing lecture, describing the habits, migrations, and causes of 
the migrations of the mackerel, and the various methods of 
capturing them from the infancy of the fishing industry of 
the country up to the present time, and in closing offered 
the following resolutions, which were adopted by the asso- 
ciation: Whereas, The fishing industry of the United States 
has been brought to the verge of bankruptcy and ruin by the 
‘treaty of Washington;” Resolved, That in the opinion of 
the members of this association that treaty should not be re- 
newed; Resolved, That a duty of one cent per pound should 
be put upon all fish coming from any foreign country; and 
lastly, Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
our Senators and representatives in Congress. Later in the 
evening the Hon. Chas. L. Woodbury spoke upon the sub- 
ject of ‘‘The Condition of our Fishermen on the Abrogation 
of the Existing English-American Treaty.”—BostTon. 
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Glatuyal History. 


THE SONG OF THE WHITE-THROATED 
SPARROW. 


DR. M. L. LEACH. 


[T° some of the newer parts of Michigan, the song of the 
white-throated sparrow (Zonotrichia albicollis Bonap.) is 
interpreted as a prayer to St. Theresa. It is heard some- 
times in the natural groves bordering the outskirts of the 
newer villages, but generally only in the wilder and more 
desolate depths of the forest. The notes are inimitably 
clear, sweet and plaintive, and it requires only a moderate 
play of the imagination ¢o convert the song into the petition, 
‘**O, hear me, Theresa, Theresa, Theresa!” It is not easy to 
express bird songs by musical notation. In this case we 
may approximate success by using the flute stop of a cabinet 
organ, giving in the first three measures one whole note each 
on C, G and E of the second octave of the treble clef, fol- 
lowing lightly by three measures in E, each consisting of 
three-quarter notes and a quarter rest, as follows: 


ie= Ses 


The first three measures correspond to the words, ‘‘O, hear 
me,” and the last three to the name of the saint, “Theresa,” 
three times pronounced, with the accent on the first syllable. 

The arrangement of musical sounds indicated above, ap- 
pears to constitute the most perfect and complete form of 
the song; but it is varied in different localities and by differ- 
ent performers, as if among birds of the same species there 
were different degrees of musical talent and different fashions 
in musical education. In one place, where I had excellent 
opportunities to listen, the trill of the last three measures 
was seldom heard, each measure consisting of a whole note. 
In another locality, not many miles away, the trill was the 
rule, with scarcely an exception. Sometimes one or another 
of the first three notes is omitted, sometimes ‘*Theresa” is 
pronounced only once or twice, and sometimes, though 
rarely, the trilling is continued through more than three 
measures. The song is sometimes heard in the night. 

I suspect this interesting bird is an accomplished ventrilo- 
quist. On one occasion I listened for some time to what 
seemed to be two birds, in different directions and not far 
off, but hidden from view. The C note was omitted. One 
would sing two notes in G, which would be followed in per- 
fect time by two in E by the other bird. I was strongly im- 
pressed at the time with the idea that there was only one 
singer present, and that the song, beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion, was a skillful display of ventriloquism : 

Deep in the gloom of the wild wood, 
List to a sorrowful plaint— 

A penitent sparrow’s petition. 
Addressed to the beautiful saint. 














“Hear me, O Theresa, Theresa!” 
Sweetly, in silver-toned notes, 

Sad as the wail of a lost soul, 
The prayer on the atmosphere floats. 


Why from the gentle saints presence 

Has the sweet bird been banished so long? 
Or why in the gloom of the wild wood 

Must he warble such sorrowful song? 


Deep iv the gloom of the wild wood, 
List to the sorrowful plaint, 
And take him again to thy favor— 
The sweet bird—O beautiful saint. 
TRAVERSE City, Mich. 


THE BIRDS OF MICHIGAN. 
BY DR. MORRIS GIBBS. 
(Continued.) 


10. Sialia sialis (Linn.) Haldem.—Eastern b! uebid, red- 
breasted bluebérd. 

The first arrivals usually appear in the State from Feb. 15 
to20. The earliest note of arrival in my books is (Kalamazoo 
county) Feb. 8. Birds have occasionally been observed in 
January in the State, and as specimens are often seen in 
December, it may- prove that the bluebird is sometimes with 
us throughout the winter montbs in mild seasons. In some 
severe winters they do not arrive until March, and the little 
fellows are rarely common before March 10. I have seen 
them very abundant by the 20th of the month in Montcalm 
county. The birds evidently migrate slowly, and are cer- 
tainly more abundant during the height of the migrating 
season, proving that a portion of them are certainly only 
trapsients and are passing through to the north. 

The preparations for nesting rarely begin before April 12. 
In advanced seasons a few nesis can be found containing 
eggs by April15. Ihave met with eggs only one season at 
an early date. On April 18, 1878, I found several nests with 
complete sets of eggs, but it was an unusually early season. 
The height of the nesting season may be placed at May 20. 
We may deem such late preparations the result of tardy 
mating, some young male having had a difficult time in 
securing a mate. In all communities of birds there are 
some individuals, more commonly males, which‘ have failed 
to secure partners for the season. 

Frequently a male of this species, as in the case of many 
species, after being apparently assured of success as an 
appreciated swain, is routed by another of brighter blue and 
redder breast. With birds generally the mating occurs, to 
all appearances, every season. Many species.of hawks and 
other iarge birds are constant to one mate, and the union is 
continued till the death of one of the pair; but by the smaller 
birds new mates are frequently chosen, and some species are 
proverbially polygamous. In the case of bluebirds the same 
demonstrations may occur each year during mating season, 
between well-mated birds which have been consorting for 
years, that are seen in cases where birds are mated for the 
first time. I have repeatedly observed the endearments of a 
pair of robins, which to my knowledge had been mated for 
several years, the attachment growing stronger apparently 
each year. 

The mating season with the bluebird begins soon after 
their arrival in any numbers, and generally lasts until April 
20) to May 1, during which period the little fellows are in a 
nervous state often bordering on frenzy. The battles be- 
tween the males are generally tame affairs, and although 
occasionally quite s severe contest occurs on the top of a 

‘dead stub, or even in the air, as a rule little ill-feeling ap- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


rs to exist. One can often witness a pursuit in which 
forth the delightful 
with this sweet song- 


th pursued and pursuer are ae 
notes so familiar to persons acquain 
ster’s melody. 


The site chosen for a nest is variable, the birds in their 
largely influenced by sur- 
y preferred is a cavity in a 
dead stub or tree, in a knot hole in the body or limb. 
The excavations by woodpeckers are frequently occupied. 
Bird houses in dooryards are also used, and even the — 
Since 
the invasion of the English sparrow, many battles have oc- 
cured ——e the occupancy of some favored site formerly 

uebird rule, and it must be told, with ill-favor 
toward the interloper, that in pugnacity and strategy the 


selection of a suitable spot — 
roundings. The situation usuall 


in the cornices of buildings are taken possession of. 


under b 


sparrow is the superior. 


The nest, a rude, illy-constructed affair, composed of 
grass, occasionally a few small twigs, roots and a few a 
feathers, is placed loosely in the cavity selected, and con- 
tains four or five light-blue eggs. The number of eggs is 
occasionally six, but more than five eggs is an uncommon 
In an article that recently appeared, a 

1e 
cowbunting frequently selects the nest of this species in 
which to deposit her eggs, and I once found a nest contain- 
ing five eggs of the rightful owner and three spotted alien 
Such a set when hatched would make a nest full of 


occurrence. 
mentioned the finding of seven and eight eggs in sets. 


eggs. 
young. 


An addled egg is often found in a nest of young, and in 
one cavity I found three more or less complete sets, in all 
Such an occurrence can only be accounted for 
in one way; the cavity was first occupied by a pair of birds, 
which were driven out after the eggs were deposited, or per- 
haps the birds were frightened or destroyed. A new set of 
eggs was then laid by pair number two in a new nest built 
over the first, and a second time the eggs were left by the 
Let us hope that the first pair rallied and again 
took possession of the cavity. The hole in question contained 
three nests, occupying a space from the bottom upward of 
The lower set of four had lain cold and de- 
serted at least a month; the second set was all of two weeks 
old, while the upper set was being incubated at the time. A 
few instances have met my observation where the rightful 
owners of a nest had attempted a riddance from the cow- 
bird’s eggs by building 2 new nest over the polygamist’s eggs, 
and had even sacrificed their own eggs, two in number, in 


twelve eggs. 


parents. 


eight inches. 


one instance. 


Average length............ 6.58 Wing....312 Extent....10.11 
Greutest length............ 6.80 “ 3.61 “ .---11.43 
Shortest specimen length..6 36 ” «toe ae 


— 


11. Sialia artica Swains.—Arctic bluebird, Rocky Moun- 


tain bluebird. 


A single authority embraces this species in the State, a 
list of birds of the Upper Peninsula, by Dr. 8. Kneeland, 
Jr., entitled ‘‘On the Birds of Keweenaw Point, Lake Su- 
The list embraces 147 species, and was published 
by the Natural History Society of Boston in their proceed- 


perior.” 


ings 1857. 


The bluebirds known to me are very advantageous to the 
agriculturist, and from April to September are eminently 
he food consists principally of 


beneficial in our State. 
grasshoppers, spiders and larve during the summer months, 
In point of merit the bluebird ranks higher than the thrasher. 


Fruit is only occasionally eaten asa relish by our familiar 


friena. 


12. Polioptila cerulea (Linn.) Scl.—Blue-gray gnatcatcher. 
This dainty, airy, woodland bird arrives in the latter part 
of April asa rule, but occasionally not till May day has 
passed. The earliest arrival recorded in my experience is 


April 18. 


Soon after arriving the pairing season begins, and from 
May ft to 20 the restless, active creatures are constantly on 
the move from daylight to dark. The species is pre-emi- 
nently active from the time of its arrival to its departure in 
September, but during the few weeks occupied in mating 
Incessantly 
skipping from branch to branch, spreading its tail or flirting 
it from side to side, up and down, dashing into the air with 
the impetuosity of a hawk, wheeling and returning to its 
perch, where the tiny insect disappears with a snap of its 
Now chivalrously flying about its mate or 
pursuing sOme imprudent bird that has ventured on its do- 


and nest building it is even more on the move. 


captor’s bill, 


main; again twittering and chattering along a delicate twig, 
in evident attempts to attract its inamorata’s attention. 
During all these varied movements our sprightly friend 


has been as noisy as it is possible for so small a creature to 
be, and though there is no evidence of a regular song, the 
sprightly notes are nevertheless very pleasing. The song, if 
it can be called one, is a feeble effort; only a few chirping 
The call notes are 


notes issuing from its delicate throat. 
few and resemble the song. 


The nest, generally completed by May 25, is a very artistic 
affair, and excels in beauty and neatness of construction all 
other nests of Michigan birds, not excepting the humming 
Formed in its framework of various fibrous materials 
with soft substances, it at once suggests 


birds. 
and lined neers 

uite a substantial structure, as well as an inviting habita- 
tion. Its elegance, however, consists in its grace of form 
and external lining, and though the interior is perfect, the 
finish of the outside is really a marvelous piece of work. The 
size of the nest is in accordance with that of the bird, but 
appears much toodeep, The structure, situated on a limb 
from two to ten inches in diameter and looking like a lichen- 
covered knot, is about two inches high externally, one and a 
half inches deep inside, nearly two inches across the top, 
while the cup is but little over one inch and a quarter across 
at its orifice. Many nests that I have examined were smaller 
than the one described and many are also larger. Some 
nests are quite shallow, and again one is found very high in 
proportion to the size. 

The bird while on the nest—or, as we may say, literally, 
in this instance, in the nest—sinks so deep into the cup that 
only a bill and the end of a tail are to be seen projecting 
above the brim. Some birds, in fact, are so completely 
— that they cannot possibly be distinguished from the 
ground. 

The outside of the nest, with us, is covered with small 
pieces of lichens, mostly greenish, but some of a brown and 
yellow color are also used, the whole exterior presenting a 
very pleasing appearance. So far as I know, the only 
Michigan birds besides the gnatcatcher which cover their 
nests with lichens are the hummer and yellow-throated vireo. 
The lichens are attached to the framework of the nest, in 
the case of the gnatcatcher, by spider’s webs and the silken 
fibers from the common milk weed pod asclepias. The 
saliva of the bird, perhaps of a glutinous nature, may be 
used, but to this I cannot attest. The framework of the 
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nest is, although of delicate materials, quite durable in its 
makeup, and the fragments of lichens are detached only by 
the use of some force, so carefully are the ragged edges of 
the little pieces interwoven with the fibers composing the 
body of the structure. 

I once discovered a nest neatly completed on May 12, 
which is an unusually early date. Eggs are rarely found in 


the nest of our little ashy blue friend before May 20. In 
complete sets they are most abundant from May 25 to 
June 10. Iam quite well satisfied that only one brood is 


reared in a season, and consider those cases where eggs are 
taken in July, as instances of tardy nesting, or, perhaps, the 
first set of eggs had been destroyed by some small mammal, 
or even by an urchin, although a nest would rarely be found 
by a school boy and could be taken by no tyro in climbing. 
The red squirrel is a predatory scamp and does much 
damage to birds’ nests. Few nests of this bird are found by 
collectors, unless the old birds are watched while building 
or feeding the young. The nest, placed as it is on the upper 
side of = teh and much resembling a knot or excrescerice, is 
very difficult of discovery even when the tree in whica it is 
built is known. 

The nests are more common in woods composed of the 
white oak, Quercus alba, in fact, I have met with only one 
instance in which a nest has been discovered in any other 
species of tree. The nest alluded to was found in a hickory, 
but in an oak woods. The birds are often heard in timbered 
lands, and the nests are undoubtedly built there, but, are so 
high up that they are not easily found. The nests in oak 
trees are generally placed on nearly horizontal limbs, of a 
size not exceeding four inches, and are frequently quite fif- 
teen feet from the body of the tree. Nests situated on small 
limbs, and quite forty feet from the ground, are not easily 
secured, and the devices of enthusiastic collectors often go 
for naught. 

The usual method for securing the eggs from a nest placed 
on a small limb is to go out to it from a larger limb above, 
trusting to the weight of the body to bend the upper limb down 
so that the eggs may bereached. The return journey is more 
difficult; the nest having been torn from the limb, and the 
eggs placed in the mouth, the work of reaching the trunk of 
the tree is the next most important point in this hazardous 
undertaking. The limb has bent with your weight, and you 
must go up hand over hand to the trunk before considering 
yourself safe. Provided the set of eggs is secured complete, 
such an adventure is not looked on with dread by an enthu- 
siastic collector, and the pretty brown-spotted eggs are gen- 
erally considered as good pay for all trouble incurred. 

The nests are usually placed from twenty to twenty-five 
feet from the ground. 

The blue-gray gnatcatcher is rather restricted in its north- 
ern range, and is only common south of latitude 43° north. 
During four years’ observations in Montcalm county, I failed 
to note its occurrence, while only thirty miles to the south 
it is comparatively common. Kneeland fails to record it in 
the Northern Peninsula, I have never seen it north of 44° 
north latitude. 


Game Bag and Gur. 


NEW ENGLAND GAME INTERESTS. 


A previously suggested, the chances are that the attempt 
AX ~=to open September for the shooting of moose, caribou 
and deer in Maine will blow over. At a well-attended legis- 
lative hearing before the Committee on Fisheries and Game, 
at Augusta last week, a large number of petitioners were 
represented—over 400 from one section, including Phillips 
and Rangeley. Capt. Fred C. Barker, of Camp Bemis and 
Mooselucmaguntic steamboat fame, and one of the hotel 
keepers at Phillips, led in the argument for the petitioners, 
They attempted to prove to the committee the value of the 
deer in the Maine woods to the guides and hotel keepers, 
representing that with September an open month each deer 
would be worth from $75 to $100, whereas now they are of 
no value. The people of Maine cannot hunt deer in Octo- 
ber, November and December, the weather being too cold. 
One of the gentlemen argued, however, that September 
might be opened without harm to the deer, since the foliage 
is then so thick that nobody could ever catch them; but he 
did not say how long he thought visiting sportsmen could 
be fooled into paying from $75 to $100 for the privilege of 
trying. 

The arguments for the petitioners were ably answered by 
Dr. Hunter, of Machias, one of the most sensible and earnest 
friends of game protection in the country, followed by ex- 
Governor Selden Connor, himself a renowned deer hunter— 
in open season—although a cripple from wounds received in 
the service of his country. Their arguments were strong 
and to the point, and at the close the petitioners were given 
“leave to withdraw.” This effectually settles the question 
for two years more, unless tne friends of open Septeraber 
try the desperate chances of a minority report, or can pre- 
sent their measure in some new form. 

But the war is not ended in Boston. In fact, the worst 
enemies of game protection are pretty thoroughly fortified 
just now. Notice was promulgated, the other day, of a 
hearing on the game question before the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the Massachusetts Legislature, on Tuesday of this 
week. Immediately the game dealers took alarm, and a 
meeting of the Produce Exchange was called to take action. 
The term Produce Exchange*is high-sounding, when not 
more than twenty game dealers are interested. But they 
are wealthy and influential, and the whole Produce Ex- 
change Association, including over 500 members, many of 
them good friends of game protection, allows its name and 
influence to go with the game dealers—either by detault or 
neglect. These gate dealers have coined money by buying 
for almost nothing and selling for high prices, game when 
out of season and unlawful in other States, hence their 
extreme sensitiveness whenever the term game protection 
happens to be broached before the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture. 

A good deal of bitterness cropped out, as it usually does, 
at the Produce Exchange meeting on Saturday, though the 
meeting was composed almost entirely of game dealers and 
those interested in eC ye The proposed legislaiive 
hearing was styled ‘‘The Annual Onslaught,” and some 
bitter talk was made. A committee of ten was appointed 
to attend the hearing and oppose any legislation which 
should look toward hindering an from being the plague- 
spot which will work the extinction of the game birds and 
animals over a wide district of the United States, provided 
this Produce Exchange committee can have its way and full 
sway a few years longer. But, thanks tothe Fish and Game 
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Protective Association and their labors, public opinion is 
owing, and the day is not far off when the people of 
Siasechusetts will decide whether they will permit the 
utter extinction of grouse and quail and moose, deer and 
caribou in New England and the West, just to please the 
kets of a score of the members of the Boston Produce 

xchange. i 

It is stated that the chairman of the committee of ten, 
after the meeting, said that ‘‘the produce dealers of Boston 
do not object to any wholesome legislation which shall pro- 
tect our own game, and we will welcome any perfecting of 
present statutes which will render them efficient, but the 
attempt to prevent the game dealers of Boston from selling 

rouse, quail, etc., after Jan. 1 is uncalled for and wrong, 

t is opposed to the interests of the people, and such legisla- 
tion ought to be opposed. We do not need to go into the 
business of protecting Western game here in Boston. Wnder 
the present law we can sell grouse and quail until May 1, 
and that is well enough. Here in Bostonis an association of 
wealthy gentlemen of leisure who want the game protected 
until they get ready to shoot it. We favor all reasonable 
protection of our own game, but at great cost these refriger- 
ators have been constructed for the preservation of foreign 

ame, and we do not feel it to be just that restrictive legis- 
ation should be continually threatened when no good is to 
come from it.” 

The gentleman showed his hand better than he meant, 
even if he did make some misstatements. Boston is not 
obliged to protect Western game, it is true, but ‘‘the inter- 
ests of the people’ are broader than the profits of twenty 
marketmen and the stock in half a dozen refrigerators, 
which were never built for storing game, but butter, cheese 
and poultry. The thrust at the Fish and Game Protective 
Association was as uncalled for as it was untrue. Its mem- 
bers are not gentlemen of leisure in any sense of the word, 
but earnest, hardworking merchants and tradesmen. Many 
of them are members of the Produce Exchange and have 
their places of business in the Boston markets. They do 
very little shooting themselves. ‘‘We favor all reasonable 
protection of our game.” Alas! owr gameis about done for ip 
this world. As for ‘‘all reasonable protection,” if these 
marketmen are to decide upon reasonableness or unreason- 
ableness, God pity the little game there is left in other 
States! 

One of these very game dealers has frequently boasted that 
he knew every statute for the protection of either fish or 
game in any State of the Union to be unconstitutional, and, 
if he had the time, he could easily raise the money, and 
could break down any one of these laws, and catch, shoot, 
buy or sell either fish or game anywhere in the country as he 
pleased. The remedy for such boasters is a quiet dose of 
the will of the public, which is gravitating very fast toward 
saving a wholesome seed at least, of our game birds and 
animals from the grip of the avaricious marketman. The 
reasons why this committee does not object to, and so 
magnanimously would ‘‘help to support our present game 
laws,” is that they actually do permit the produce dealer to 
buy and sell game just as he pleases, after a few months of 
hot weather protection are over. Boston. 


NORTH CAROLINA BATTERIES. 


MOVEMENT has been inaugurated to repeal that law 

of North Carolina which forbids non-residents of the 

State or county to shoot out of batteries. The change 

originates with and is advocated by Mr. A. J. Forbes, of 

Jarvisburgh, N. C. This gentleman’s idea is that non- 

residents of the State should be allowed the same privileges 

of shooting on the water as are enjoyed by residents. Mr. 
Forbes is reported to have spoken as follows: 

“The fact is that most of the ducking shores of North 
Carolina are now owned by shooting organizations composed 
by Northern gentlemen. These club men visit us every sea- 
son. They pay taxes to the State on the property they own, 
which, with the money they spend while there, amounts to 
about $40,000 a year. IL believe these gentlemen should have 
the same privileges accorded to them as if they were resi- 
dents. The residents for the most part are a very poor class 
of men, few of whom ever paid a dollar tax in their lives, I 
also would like to see other non-resident sportsmen than the 
club men have the same privileges accorded tothem. At 
present the law permits the non-residents to shoot only from 


the shores of the Sound, while the resident can anchor his 


battery anywhere or stick his bush-hlind in any locality he 
pleases. This is all wrong and extremcly aggravating to the 
gentleman sportsman, who, after he has set out his decoys 


and made his blind ou the bank, sees some seltish resident 
market-gunner come along and put out his rig right in front 


the club member and deprive him of all the shooting. I shall 


try my best to have the old law repealed, my sympathy being 
with non-resident gunners, whether they are shooting club 


men or not.” 


The market-gunners of the North are, as might be ex- 
pected, very much interested in the proposal to throw open 


the waters of Currituck Sound, and do not hesitate to say 


that they are ready and willing to contribute money to help 
to pass any such bill. One of them recently said: ‘‘The 


fowl are gunned so much here in Great South Bay, that 


there is no money in shooting for the market any more. I 


want to get among them down in Currituck Sound, and we 
will make it warm for the ducks, the natives and the club 
men. What do we care for the club men and the natives. 
What we want is the ducks, and you bet we’ll have ’em, too, 
if this law is changed.” Another old South Bay gunner, 
who visits Currituck every winter in his sloop, said: ‘‘L hope 
the bill will pass. No gunner on the shore can compete 
with the men in the battery. Give mea battery und 1’ll 
spoil any shore gunner’s shooting. The club men are a Jot 
of stuck up dudes, and I am glad to break them up every 
time. The law, of course, won’t let me use a battery, but 
that is no reason why a resident cannot hire one to shoot for 
him. In that way we beat the law every year. But this 
costs money and I[ want to see the shooting free for every 
one. There is a lot of money in killing fowl for the market, 
and if the ‘Down Easters’ can only get an even chance 
with the Carolina gunners we can give them points and beat 
them at their own game. I'l] chip in handsomely to see the 
non-resident law repealed.” 

A prominent individual, interested in the sale of game, 
who requested that his name should not be used, said, when 
applied to for his views on this subject, ‘‘Yes, I have heard 
of the bill, and for the sake of the business I hope it may 
pass. As things are now, canvasbacks cost, when purchased 
from the native gunners, from $1 to $2 a pair; then they 
have to pass through three or four hands, which adds to the 
cost, with the freight, a dollar or more. I buy several thou- 
sand pairs in a season, and by rigging up a boat and sending 


down four or five shooters, I can get them much cheaper 
than by buying them. Perhaps the first year the birds will 
cost me as much as they do now, because the boat and the 
batteries will have to come out of the profits, but the next 
ed these will have been paid for, and instead of oe canvas- 

acks costing me $2.50 or $8 a pair they will cost less than 
a dollar. Gunners can be hired pretty cheap, and ammuni- 
tion and provisions won’t come to very much. It will be a 
good thing for my business. What effect will it have on 
the supply of fowl? Oh, well, for a while it will make 


them plenty in market, but they will soon get scarce again, 


as they are now. We need something to make the business 
better than it has heen lately. Game is not as plenty as it 
used to be, and profits are not as large.” 

The effect of the proposed change will of course be to ruin 


the business of the residents of the seaboard counties of 


North Carolina, who depend on gunning for a living during 


the winter. No doubt the movement will be bitterly opposed 
by the residents of the State, and if it is passed, it will only 


be by the liberal use of money by the Northern marketmen 


and gunners, 


DEER IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


‘ ee Curtis bill is the bill to pass. It provides that deer 


shail not be hounded at any season. The text of the 


bill is given in our editorial columns. The petitions must 
be sent in to us at once, or they cannot be used. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
When in your edition of October 2, 1884, I opened the dis- 


cussion of game law violations in the Adirondacks, which 
has since taken so wide and interesting a range in your col- 


umns, Commissioner R. U. Sherman made haste over his 
signature to assail my statements as to summer deer shoot- 
ing, proclaiming my accusation ‘‘a gross, and I believe, 
wanton libel on a class of men [meaning the guides, on 
whose testimony I largely relied for what I wrote] which, as 
a class, is as honorable and law-abiding as any engaged in 
trade or professional life.” All of my statements have been 
amply confirmed by several of your correspondents who 
have since discussed the subject. But I cannot refrain from 
calling attention to the official confirmation which I received 
in the report made to this same Commissioner Sherman by 
his subordinate ‘“‘Peter A. Leonard, Seventh District,” quoted 
in ForEST AND STREAM Of Feb. 12, 1885. Mr. Leonard says: 
“It is certain that the early slaughter of deer—in May, June 
and July—is carried on beyond the possibility of detection 
to a large extent in the several forest districts of the Adiron- 
dacks.” 

The ‘‘ignorance of ‘L.’,” on which this State officer dilated 
with so much vim and satisfaction, may now be con- 
trasted with the ignorance of General Sherman, who knows 
(to accept his own statement) less about what is going on 
in the forest than does one of his subordinates. 

It is hardly necessary for me to point out that this ‘early 
slaughter of deer * * * to a large extent in the several forest 
districts of the Adirondacks” could not be practiced without 
the assistance and contrivance of a great many guides. 

New York, Feb. 4, 1885. 


SOME REMARKABLE SHOTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read with much interest and amusement the re- 
lations of the many and varied ‘‘remarkable shots” in your 
columns, and [ have been overhauling my own career, and 
ransacking my memory to find something remarkable in my 
own long record of commonplace hits and misses (the latter 
largely predominating). I have at last unearthed a remin- 
iscence from memory’s dusty storehouse, in which there 
occur a whole batch of remarkable shots, all made at one 
time. 

In 1873 I was engaged in some engineering work on the 
Mississippi River, not far below Vicksburg, and was stop- 
ping at the hospitable house of old Mr. Sim Crow, a planter, 
and, by the way, the Mrs. Partington of that locality. When 
I showed him some pebbles I had picked up on the river 
bank, he observed sententiously, ‘“There’s a heap o’ them 
putrified rocks about here. You find’em in stratagems of sand 
and blue clay.” The old fellow was very fond of a game of 
euchre, which we indulged in every night. Being at his 
house on Sunday he proposed a game. I demurred some- 
what to the proposal, on the ground that my education and 
former associations gave me a prejudice against that kind of 
indulgence on a iy He looked very much hurt, and 
said, ‘‘Well, I like to see moralization going on myself, but 
1 didn’t think there was any harm in playin’ a game of 
euchre.” But, Iam wandering sadly away from my ‘“‘re- 
markable shots.” 

Mr. Crow’s plantation was at the lower end of Davis’s 
Bend Lake, a former bend of the Mississippi River, seventy- 
five miles long, which had been converted into a lake by a 
recent *‘cut off.” Upon the inclosed island are the planta- 
tions of Mr. Jefferson Davis, ex-President of the defunct 
Confederacy. This lake was then, and is now, the resort of 
countless numbers of ducks and geese. They were ‘‘conk- 
ing” and quacking and swarming about, day and night. I 
determined one night to try my hand on some of them the 
next morning. The lower end of the lake, for a quarter of 
a mile of its extent, was partially filled up with mud and 
sand, with some water in the depressions. This was the 
roosting place of vast numbers of the wildfowl. 

I got out early in the morning, having in one hand a 
double-barreled shotgun heavily loaded with buckshot, and 
in the other a repeating rifle. 1 had only to walk about two 
hundred yards from the house to reach the bank of the lake. 
Here I saw in the depression below me, in the pools and on 
the mud, an immense congregation of ducks and geese, 
which had not yet taken flight for their morning’s meal. 
The nearest ones were about one hundred yards from my 
position. I leaned the repeater against a stump, and raising 
the shotgun I lumbered away with both barrels into the 
thickest of the throng. Then quickly seizing the rifle I 
poured shot after shot into the retreating mass, until they 
were out of sight. Between my fusillade and the racket 
made by the fowl there was a terrible din for a minute or 
two. When silence was restored I descended to the battle- 
field, where I expected to find that the ‘“‘peace of Warsaw” 
reigned, intending to remove the dead and wounded. My 
search was rewarded by finding one dead baldpate. 1 could 
discover no shot or bullet wound on him, and concluded 
that he was scared to death. ’ : CoaHoMa. 

Mempuais, Tenn. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


About the year 1855 Van Ess Russell, on the beach of 
Lake Pleasant, Hamilton county, N. Y., shot a deer running 





directly from him. The deer fell dead, but wu of me up 
to it no wound was discoverable. Upon ng the deer, 
however, it was found that the ball had entered the vent 
and passed lengthwise of the body, lodging in the oa 

N.C. 


Pauatine Bringe, N, Y. 


Onto GAME ProsPects.—Toledo, O., Feb. 10.—Yester- 
day a storm of rain and sleet left the snow (already nearly 
two feet deep) with a crust of two inches upon it, and to-day 
the thermometer is again below zero. This will prove ex- 
tremely trying if not fatal to a great deal of the wild game 
of Northern Ohio, especially as the winter has been one of 
the coldest known here for a generation. In some cases the 
quail have to come into the barnyard, only to meet the 
sneaking, murderous house cat, and to be picked up one by 
one. Feed the birds and strangle the miserable cat.—B. 


Princeton, N. J., Feb. 14.—Charles Hubbard, New Jer- 
sey’s famous colored hunter, trapper and guide, died yester- 
day of hasty consumption, aged forty-five years. Hubbard 
was a favorite with Princeton College students, and was 
well known to many old uates now living in different 
parts of the country. He was a Union soldier in the late 
war, and was well known in the West and South. He was 
a crack shot, a taxidermist and a snake trainer. He had few 
equals in his line of business. For a long time he was West 
with Prof. Scott, of the College of New Jersey. 


EvuRoPEAN GAME Brrps.—The trade in live European 
game birds is only in its infancy. Messrs. Chas. Reiche & 
Bro., of Chatham street, this city, have at different times 
imported several hundred European partridges and English 
pheasants. It will be seen elsewhere they now have a 
consignment on hand, and clubs desiring these birds for 
stocking purposes will do well to communicate with them. 


Nortu Caroriima.—Kittrell, Feb. 14.—The quail shoot- 
ing has been good this year. ‘ Thirty to fifty a day to two 
guns is not unusual. Woodcocks are going north, a few 
being brought in every day.—D. 


Sea and River Sishing. 
HINTS ON TOOLS AND TACKLE. 


CLICKS AND DRAGS, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In a recent number of your journal ‘‘Petra” wishes to 
know why both a click and a drag are used in the same reel. 
I think I can shed a little light on the matter. 

As they now exist, in some reels, the combination might 
be termed a ‘‘mechanical tautology.” But this condition is 
the perverted outgrowth of what was originally a valid and 
useful arrangement. The manufacture of the now famous 
Kentucky reel was first begun some thirty-five years ago. 
They were, and are still, made with a drag and an ‘‘alarm,” 
both being operated by flat, sliding buttons. The use of the 
drag is obvious in such a free-running reel. The alarm con- 
sists of a piece of thin watch spring bent back upon itself 
somewhat in the form of an elongated “U,” one end being 
attached to the sliding block, the other end free, to engage 
in the small steel pinion on the end of the shaft of the spool. 
This reel was originally made for bait-fishing only, and the 
“alarm” was not intended in any sense to represent, or sub- 
serve the functions of a ‘‘click” proper, the spring not bein 
stiff enough to retard the action of the reel. tt was invent 
to meet the requirements of still-fishing, where the butt of 
the cane rod was frequently stuck in the bank (often by a 
spike provided for that purpose), thus relieving the lazy 
angler from the necessity of holding the rod or watching his 
float while waiting for a ‘‘bite,” until the singing of the 
“alarm” announced that welcome contingency. 

Now a ‘‘click” proper is a very different affair from the 
“alarm” of the Kentucky reel. The formeris a pall engaging, 
constantly and permanently, with the shaft pinion, and 
operated by a strong spring, so asto materially retard the 
action of the reel, and is used only in reels intended for fly- 
fishing. Originally all such reels were the single-action 
‘‘click reels,” but now many multiplying reels are made to 
subserve the same purpose by an‘‘adjustable click,” that is, a 
click which can be readily thrown in or out of gear. This 
is a very good arrangement, and all expensive multiplying 
reels should be constructed in this way, so as tu admit of 
their being used for either bait or fly-fishing. In this case 
the adjustable click answers also all the purposes of a ‘‘drag,” 
rendering the latter superfluous. 

And now for the reason why the click and drag exist in 
combination in some reels. Of late years the popularity and 
excellence of the ‘‘Kentucky” multiplying reel induced 
Eastern manufacturers to imitate it. This would be all well 
enough if they produced an exact imitation; but not realiz- 
ing the proper function of the ‘‘alarm,” they substituted for 
it the well-known ‘“‘click,” and also retained the ‘‘drag,” so as 
to conform to the outward appearance and ostensible construc- 
tion of the Kentucky reel. As Mr. Wells says: ‘‘This com- 
bination reel was made to sell.” 

I have always advised those ordering the Kentucky reel 
either to have the alarm spring made stiff enough to act asa 
click, and to discard’the drag; or to discard the alarm alto- 
gether, and have the drag spring made light enough to sub- 
serve the purposes of fly-fishing. I like the latter plan the 
best. 








SNELLS AND GIMP. 


In the snelling of hooks, any of the plans recommended 
by your correspondent will answer; I use wax and shellac 
varnish. The most important features to be observed 
in the operation are, when seizing the gut or gimp to the 
shank of the hook, to wind the silk closely and tightly, and 
to varnish it thoroughly with shellac. For hooks and flies 
for black bass, salmon or large trout, the best plan is that 
recommended by ‘‘Californian” of seizing a small loop of gut 
or line to the hook or fly, and providing a loop in each end 
of the snell. This is far superior to the old method of 
attaching the snell directiy to the shank, for the reasons given ; 
but for the smallest trout flies, or very small hooks, the latter 
plan may still be followed. 

THE MOST SUCCESSFUL FLY. 


Since the day of Charles Cotton ‘‘the most successful fly” 
has been a mooted question, and never has been and never 
will be answered satisfactorily to the craft generally, for 
while one particular fly may be eminently successful in some 
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waters, it must yield the palm of supremacy in others. 
Why this should be so will never be known. It is a question 
that can only be solved, after practical demonstration, by 
the fishes themselves in their particular waters, and anglers 
will never be able to reduce the matter to the certainty of a 
mathematical problem. This is another of the ‘glorious 
uncertainties” of angling that constitutes, to my mind, its 
greatest charm. Angling is an experimental ‘art, and from 
the very nature of it must ever be so, for we can never hope 
to possess a thorough knowledge of the emotions, appetites, 
idiosyncrasies and ‘‘true inwardness” of the fishes them- 
selves. JAMES A, HENSHALL. 
CynTHiana, Ky., Feb. 10, 1885. 


THE MOST KILLING FLY. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It requires more courage than I possess to name the trout 
fly that, at all times and on all waters, is the most killing. 
The best day’s sport that ever I had with Salvelinus fontin- 
alis was when I used an unknown fly that has brought me 
small returns since that day, nearly twenty years ago. I 
have had this fly duplicated by several fly-tiers, but none 
knew its history, if it had one. I could never recall how or 
where I got the half dozen that I found in my book; but the 
trout came for no other when it was placed before them on 
that memorable day. The best day’s brook trout fishing I 
had last season was with the ‘‘green drake.” The fish rose 
to this fly with such unanimity that I spent some time testing 
other flies on the same cast, but whatever the position of the 
green drake on the Jeader, it took almost all the fish. The 
gray drake, which is not greatly unlike it to the ordinary ob- 
server, was of no avail. A few days later the frieud who 
was with me again fished the same water and the green 
drake was useless, while the coachman and fin-fly did the 
business, 

The late Reuben Wood—peace to his ashes—in telling me 
of the origin of the fly that bears his name, said he was 
fishing certain waters where the trout were rising freely, but 
he exhausted his fly-book without a rise to his flies, and he 
had all the flies generally known to the fly-fisher as standards. 
He then put down bis rod and caught some of the natural 
flies upon which the fish were feeding, and tied an imitation 
which the trout took readily. This imitation of a natural 
fly is now known as the ‘“‘Reuben Wood.” I could easily mul- 
tiply instances where the well-known flies of the fly-book 
were unnoticed and some nondescript taken with avidity by 
the fish; but I should be loath to call any one of them the 
most killing fly, for a fly that will kill on one day in one 
stream may not kill on another day in another stream. If 
the most killing trout fly should be discovered, it would mar 
the kaleidoscopic appearance of our fly-books and do away 
with many a pleasant hour of uncertainty when the angler is 
engaged in fitting the —— fly to new waters. 

t was of bass flies, however, that I sat down to write, and 
of the most tempting color for black bass rather than of the 
most killing fly in its entirety. Mr. Orvis says in a recent 
issue of FOREST AND STREAM that I will probably defend 
the fly that bears my name. I will, certainly, defend it for 
what it has done for me and my faith in it remains unsbaken, 
but dealing in ‘‘futures” is risky—so a cotton-dealing friend 
tells me. One does not have to tax his memory severely to 
remember when the fly for black bass was a scarlet ibis or a 
fly with red the predominating color. I could go back of 
the ibis to the time when ancther fly was the fly, but after 
the ibis era claimants for bass favors sprang up rapidly, and 
the bass fly became obsolete. This was owing, undoubtedly, 
to the fact that as black bass fishing was recognized as one 
of the higher branches of the gentle art, anglers were not 
satisfied to use the tools that had been considered ‘good 
enough for bass” when S. fontinalis was king, but set about 
experiments to devise something fit for a royal table, as in- 
vestigation had shown that the bass was not of plebian 
origin. Instead of the fly this game fish was offered a menu 
beginning with huitres and ending with café, and even then 
it declined many invitations to dine with its old and its new 
friends. As one of its old friends I—after I found by a trial 
of several weeks that it had little fondness for the red ibis 
on my leaders—spent most of three months, one summer, 
trying various colors and combination of colors to find which 
the bass liked best in a fly dressing. The result was that I 
concluded they liked any color if it was yellow, but did not 
object to other colors in combination with yellow. The fi 
looks as though it was ordered out for dress parade, but it is 
simply made for actual service. I have tried it on various 
waters and I have no cause to regret the time spent in con- 
sulting the taste of the black bass in regard to the proper hue 
of an artificial fly. 

I looked over my fly-book this afternoon to see how many 
different bass-flies were contained therein having yellow in 
their composition. The ‘‘Ferguson,” an excellent fly, has 
yellow body and yellow in wings and tail. Major Ferguson, 
of U. 8S. Fish Commission, tells me he originated the fly for 
Potomac river bass, but has found it attractive in all waters, 
and some of his friends have found it killing for Rangeley 
trout. Not long ago a gentleman writing from Pennsylvania 
described in print a fly that was famous for bass where he 
lived. Itis called the ‘‘Sunbury,” and it has a yellow body. 
The “Oriole,” a very taking fly, invented by Dr. Henshall, 
has yellow wings. The ‘‘Oconomowoc”—a former pet name 
of Dr. Henshall’s, and I judge that the fly was invented by 
him—has a pale or lemon yellow body. The ‘‘Mather,” 
another good fly, has a yellowish green body and tail. The 
‘Jungle Cock” has yellow body, wings, hackle and tail; in 
fact, nearly all yellow, but I have not found it as good as 
the ‘‘Black and Gold,” having only yellow body and a slip 
of yellow in wings. The ‘*Botts” has one-half of its body 
yellow. The ‘‘McLeod” has yellow hackle and tag. The 
‘‘No Name” has yellow body. Prof. Mayer’s ‘‘Lord Balti- 
more” has an orange body, with the yellow ‘‘eye” of the 
jungle cock showing in its wings. I speak of this fly as a 
bass-fly, and it has proven itself an excellent one, but Prof. 
Mayer made it in imitation of a natural insect upon which 
he had seen trout feeding, so that it won fame as a trout fl 
before it was offered to the black bass. Mr. Henry P. We 
designed the ‘“‘Parmachenee Belle” for the large Rangeley 
trout of Maine, and for these fish it has proven a first-class 
fly. Mr. Wells fashioned the fly to resemble somewhat the 
belly fin of a trout, but it has a body of yellow mohair, and 
I have found it a very good black bass fly. Willson’s ‘‘Pro- 
fessor” has a yellow body, and the bass like it, but I have 
named a sufficient number to show that yellow enters largely 
into the colors comprising a good bass-fly. 

Ido not think any of the inventors or designers of the 
excellent flies I have named would claim that his particular 
fly was the most killing. I remember reading that President 


Arthur had the greatest suecess with Florida black hasg! My impression is that ““Woodcock’s” bass were not well 
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when using a yellow hackle, and in looking over some old 
letters from Miss McBride, who succeeded her father, John 
McBride, of Mumford, I find she says: ‘A yellow butter- 
fly is the best fly for black bass in July, as a small yellow 
ephemera makes its appearance in June on streams that flow 
into lakes and ponds, or if the season is particularly ad- 
vanced it appears the last of May.” Miss McBride was not 
only considered by many anglers the best fly-tier of her 
day, but she was a close student of entomology as well. 

t is a good rule to offer the black bass of ponds and lakes 
a large gaudy fly, either in casting or trolling, and the black 
bass of rivers and rapid streams a smaller and more somber 
fly. But Iam no nearer the most killing fly than when 1 
began this letter. A. N. CHENEY. 

LENS FAs, N. Y. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Millard’s red flannel fly, as he tells it in your issue of the 
5th, reminds me of my own experience in catchivg the wary 
trout with bait that was not a red ibis. Some years ago I 
was fishing on the outlet of Silver Lake, one of the most 
beautiful sheets of water to be found in the State. By some 
mishap I lost my fly-book and found that all I had to fasten 
on my line was a single snell and hook which I had fortu- 
nately left wound around my hat. I had no bait; it was dif- 
ficult to find worms and hard to tear up the sod with only 
my hand fora hoe. A happy thought struck me. From 
the red morocco lining of my pocket book I cut a strip the 
shape and size of a small willow leaf. Through the wider 
end I put the hook and then two of the white petals of a 
daisy for the wings of this new kind of fly. My very first 
cast brought a nice trout and when night came my creel was 
nearly full. The body of my fly stood the hard usage well, 
but 1 had to furnish new wings with every catch. It wasa 
matter of great wonderment to me that this improvised bait 
should be so ‘‘taking” when we think so much care must be 
taken in the make up of the flies we use to make the decep- 
tion complete. 

Another experience, although of a different kind, I would 
like to relate. Perhaps some brother sportsman can give me the 
‘‘why” of it. I have never been able to explain it. 1 was 
fishing on Broadhead’s Creek. After my day’s work,which 
I had shortened that I might reach Oakland station in time 
for the night train, I put my tackle up, aud with my com- 
panion started on our tramp. A few hundred rods from the 
main stream we crossed a little run, and as I stepped over it 
my foot slipped back into the water which seemed almost 
ice cold. 1 was sure that if there was some pool where the 
trout could lie we would find them and have some sport in 
this cool spring water. We laid down our traps and fol- 
lowed it some ways. When near its junction with the creek 
it spread out and became a little pond perhaps ten feet wide 
and three times as long. Peering through the brush I noticed 
this and told my companion to follow me along, but keep- 
ing some ways from the water, while I carefully crept up to 
the place. On my hands and knees I crawled along until 
near the overhanging: bank, when -I’carefully opened the 
brush and looked in. Sucha sight I had never seen before. 
There on the white gravelly bottom were perhaps a hundred 
beautiful trout lying quietly, hardly moving, save the gen- 
tle motion of theirfins. I backed out as quietly as I came 
and told my companion of my ‘‘rich find.” We knew that 
the only way to catch themin this clear, open place, was to 
keep entirely out of sight. I fixed my line and flies, and 
crawling up behind a bushy birch, inch by inch, I pushed 
my rod ahead until the line was clear of the bank, let the 
flies drop gently on the water. Before they fairly touched 
it, a splash and I had two hooked. Without rising I threw 
them back to my companion; after taking them off the 
hooks he drew the rod back, then pushed it toward me 
that 1 might again get my line out as I had done at first. 
This continued until [ had landed thirty-two. But now the 
strange part of this adventure: After this I could not get a 
single rise. I whispered to my companion and one by one 
he changed the flies until we had tried every one in our 
books, but not a bite; then a hook with a worm, then a white 
grub, but no use; there they lay by the dozens and there 
they stayed until I called my friend and we both rose up. 
With a rush that fairly made the water boil, they went 
through the riff into the deep water of the large stream. We 
gathered up our trout—all measuring within half an inch of 
seven inches in length—and took the trail for the station. 
We were well paid for our hurried walk and the disappoint- 


> | ment in missing the train by almost an hour. Will some one 


give me the ‘‘why?” SPICEWOOD. 


CENTRALIA, Pa., Feb. 7. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I think that your correspondent who first propounded the 
query as to the best fly did it with reference to Colorado 
waters. In my experience there the coachman stood first, 
the grizzly king being next, while a brown hackle with 
green body, and gray hackle with green body, stood third on 
the list. ith these four flies, adding perhaps a queen of 
the waters, one may fish successfully there in all months 
during the entire season. M. 


SIZE AND WEIGHT OF BLACK BASS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In common with ‘‘Woodcock,” I have often wondered at 
the reports of the lengths and weights of black bass, as 
reported in the columns of the ForEst AND STREAM. 

ave caught a great many black bass during the last 
eighteen years, and find my weights and measurements agree 
with ‘‘Woodcock’s” table as given in your issue of Feb. 5. 
The fish measured were small-mouth black bass, fat and well 
conditioned. The largest caught last summer measured 21 
inches in length and weighed 3 pounds 14 ounces, weighed 
two hours after it was caught. Now according to published 
accounts, a black bass caught in Lake George of 21 inches 
would weigh from 6 to 8 pounds. Now, brother anglers, 
let us hear from.you. N. 

Esperance, N. Y., Feb. 9. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The inclosed list of measurements of small-mouthed black 
bass, taken in the month of May (at the Bass Islands, Lake 
Erie), when they are in prime condition, are in every respect 
correct: 


Length. Girth. hse 

12 inches.......... 8 inches....... .-1 pound, 6 ounces. 
14 Mr awadesseed 11 ane tensaawacee 2 ™ 6 - 

Be Sh Sc adennces BS ON scceducwekd es Oe. & 
20 why! guldymadad 18 ©’ snewsenedge 4 ae ™ 
CR ee ee 1 See a dn chia tat i ae 

We eee ceo 1 Se cadivasdeue o * Sc.“ 


I have plaster casts of each fish, with measure and weight 
marked on them when taken. 
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fed, for certainly a fish of this kind fifteen inches long and 

weighing only one pound and eight ounces, must have pre- 

sented a very gaunt appearance. Dr. E’ Sterne. 
CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 7, 1885. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Commenting upon the difference in the weight of black 
bass of the same length, as set down in a table by himself 
and ‘‘Poke-o’-Moonshine,” your correspondent ‘‘Woodcock” 
says: “‘If they were small-mouthed I don’t see how a table 
can be‘at all accurate in different sections of the country.” 
In this statement he is correct; a table good for one section 
is useless in another. 

Last summer I kept a record of some of the bass I took; 
they were small-mouthed, taken in Saratoga Lake. The 
measures are from tip of nose to ends of caudal fin: 17 inches 
long, 3 pounds; {4} inches long, 1 pound 12 ounces; 134 
inches long, 1 pound 8 ounces. A table of the length and 
weight of brook trout good for Pennsylvania or New York 
is not accurate for Colorado or California. M. 





VAGARIES OF FLY NOMENCLATURE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reading the Forest AND STREAM for Feb. 12, 1885, I 
am somewhat puzzled by the following from the pen of Mr. 
Fred Mather: 

‘‘T have gone over and compared the list of names only in 
Holberton’s and Orvis’s list, without comparing the flies 
which are called by the same name, as ‘White Hackle’ found 
great differences there. On Holberton’s plate there are 
sixty-four named flies, and in Orvis’s list there are seventy- 
eight, yet Holberton names thirty-seven which are not in 
Orvis’s, the latter omitting the Montreal and Alder flies, and 
naming forty which Holberton has not. Including hackles, 
I find that only twenty-eight names are used in common by 
these two authorities Orvis names brown coffin and also 
marsh brown, while Holberton gives both names to one fly 
which has a blue wing and is like the brown coffin of Orvis; 
the marsh brown of the latter has a brown wing.” 

I do not desire to enter into any controversy in regard to 
trout flies, or any of the implements used in fishing. Fear 
of this has many times restrained me from giving my opin- 
ions. It is always a pleasure to me to read the views of 
others, and it has sometimes been hard for me to keep still. 
In my recent letter I yielded to the temptation to ‘‘join in,” 
hoping it might interest some of your readers to learn some- 
thing more of the flies mentioned by other correspondents, 
I wrote only in the desire to exchange information and define 
my position as one who sought not to create confusion, but 
to ascertain a correct standard and steadfastly adhere to the 
same. I do not wish to assert myself in opposition to any one. 
I only give the conclusions drawn from personal investiga- 
tions, hoping they may be of service to the angling fraternity. 

To return to the paragraph quoted from Mr. Mather’s recent 
communication. | say Iam puzzled by his statement that 
“Orvis omits the Montreal and alder flies,” for the Montreal 
is represented among the flies for Maine or lake trout fishing, 
in plate No. 3, fly No. 3. It was included among flies for 
larger trout, being so much of a favorite among fly-fishers 
for those fish, and it seemed unnecessary to duplicate the 
pattern among the smaller flies, as the only difference would 
be that caused by the size of the hook. In my previous 
letter I gave a brief account of my researches in regard to 
the Montreal fly. 

The alder is third in the list of flies; it can be found on 
page opposite 171, plate No. 7, fly No. 37. It is anola Eng- 
lish fly, and I could give authority for its general appear- 
ance from numberless writers. One finds mention of it in 
nearly every work on trout flies. Alfred Ronalds in ‘“The 
Fly-Fisher’s Entomology,” classes the natural insect as fol- 


lows: 

Alder fly (orl fly, in Wales called the humpback). Order, 
Neuroptera; family, Sialide; genus, Sialis; species, Luta- 
rius. 

He says of it: ‘This fly comes from a water nympha. 
It is earlier on some waters than on others. It lays its eggs 
upon the leaves of trees which overhang the water, and 
delights to skim the brook, but it may also be found at 
some distance from it. Imitation: 

Body—Dark mulberry floss silk, or peacock herl, tied 
with black silk. 

Wings—From a feather of a brown hen’s or peahen’s 
wing. 

Legs—Dark umber-stained hackle, or in case of need 
a black cock’s hackle will answer tolerably well.” 

In ‘‘Superior Fishing” Mr. Robert Roosevelt, in speaking 
of artificial flies, says: 

‘IT am indebted to Mr. J. James Hyde, a gentleman, who, 
though an amateur, is one of the most finished anglers and 
neatest dressers of a well imitated trout-fly in the United 
States, for the following directions for tying trout flies with 
the feathers of American birds.” Among these directions 
are those for tying the alder, viz. : 

Body —Peacock herl, tied with black silk. 

Wings—From a feather of a brown hen, made large and 
full. 

Legs—Biack cock’s hackle. 

In “Game Fish of the North,” by the same author, we 
find: ‘‘The fly-fisher, however, relies for his pleasures 
mainly upon his imitations of the neuroptera and diptera. 
The neuroptera, or net-winged insects, florfliegen, gauze flies, 
as they are called by the Gernians, include the principal pets 
of the fly-fisher. Their bodies are long, tapering and deli- 
cate; their wings (four) almost transparent and marked with 
netlike veins. They keep in continual motion for the pur- 
pose of catching smaller insects, on which they mainly feed, 
and generally deposit their eggs in the water, where the 
grubs live from one to two years on plants or other insects.” 

Mr.*Francis Francis, in his ‘‘Book on Angling,” declares: 
‘The alder or orl fly is one of the best flies that comes upon 
the water, and was a great favorite of the late Canon Kings- 
ley.” Mr. Francis Francis gives the same directions for 
dressing the imitation as does Mr. Ronalds. 

Michael Theakston in his remarkable and exhaustive work 
classifying flies and their imitations writes of the “‘light 
dun” in a note explaining that it is ‘the alder fly of other 
writers,” and says of the natural insect: ‘‘Wings better than 
half an inch; the top ones wear the shade of the outer skin 
of a dried onion, with faint mottles and crossings a shade 
darker. Is altogether of a dim ambery tinge and dim trans- 
parency.” 

Frank Forester in ‘‘Fish 4nd Fishing” gives Ronald’s 
formula for the imitation of tle alder fly. Thaddeus Norris 
in Mr. Hallock’s ‘“‘Sportsman’s Gazetteer” gives the alder as 
“clout body, black hackle, slate-col wing.” In the 
“American Angler’s Guide,” published many years ago by 
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then I will still claim that the latter is a noble game fish and 
well worth angling for. Wecan only speak from our own 
experience, and mine has been that the differences between 
these fish are trifling when at their gamiest weights, but that 
both fall off in staying qualities when large. I will not ad- 
mit that the big-mouth is deserving of the epithets bestowed 
on him, which it seems fashionable to echo. 

‘‘Wawayanda” claims that the small-mouth is gamier in 
waters to which it has been transplanted, a claim that 1 can- 
not affirm or deny, as I do not consider that I am as good a 
bass fisher as he, nor have I had the experience, but would 
ask, how does transplanting affect the bottom dog in this 
fight, the derided big-mouth? FRED MATHER. 


CANADIAN SALMON RIVERS. 


Se regular auction sale of Canadian salmon rivers is 

thus reported in the Montreal Gazette: About a 
hundred persons attended this sale to-day at the office of the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands in the government buildings. 
The audience was composed chiefly of salmon anglers and 
their representatives from England and the United States. 
Judging from the numerous diagrams and accurate descrip- 
tions furnished it would appear that the Commissioner and 
his aids have made ent use of the time during which those 
privileges have fallen to the disposal of the provincial 
officers. The upset prices were, as is poe the case with 
many other things known only to the di 


A closer inspection of Mr. Orvis’s plates shows that he 
duplicates seven of his eighteen “Jake flies” in his plates of 
“trout flies,” but the Montreal is not so duplicated. Con- 
cerning the ‘‘March brown and brown coffin,” I merely 
stated that Holberton gave both names to one fly, and here 
again is an errorin spelling, for the latter gives the name as 
brown coflin, and not coffin. I de not pretend to know the 
derivation of the name, but Mr. Orvisseems to have worked 
it out, or at least to have given the spelling of English author- 
ities. agree with him that we should follow the English 
nomenclature for flies which we have derived from English 
anglers, any other course creates the confusion of which sev- 
eral of your correspondents justly complain. 

Leaving out all American angling works which describe 
flies and i!lustrate them with wood cuts, the only two who 
have published fiuely colored plates of flies which present 
them to the oe as they are made, and appear, are Mr. Hol- 
berton and Mr. Orvis. They leave nothing to the imagin- 
ation as do Norris, Roosevelt, Scott, Frank Forester, e¢ al, 
and therefore we can compare their flies to better advantage. 
I called attention to their differences and erred in omitting 
one fly from the list of Mr. Orvis, while the types made me 
mis-spell two other names. It seems to me that if there are 
any points to be settled, and differences to be reconciled, 
they are between the two gentlemen whom I have quoted as 
authorities. FreD MATHER. 


Appleton & Co., Hofland is quoted as advising ‘‘a speckled 
mallard feather for the wing of the alder.” So from the 
above and mapy other sources, and from samples from many 
fly-tiers, we are led to conclude that the peacock’s her) for 
body, amber-colored hackle for legs, and wings of some 
slightly mottled semi-transparent feather to resemble the 
delicately veined wings of the natural insect are the requisites 
for imitating the alder fly. 

I presume Mr. Mather refers to the old universally known 
‘March brown” which by errror he speaks of as the ‘‘marsh 
brown.” 

In 1676 Charles Cotton wrote of this fly, placing it in his 
list of flies for the month of March, and calling it the ‘‘bright 
brown.” 

Mr. Francis M. Walbran, years later, says, ‘‘In speaking 
about the ‘March brown’ it is always well to ascertain 
which fly is really meant, the ‘brown drake’ as it is styled 
by Michael Theakston, or the ‘red brown’ which I have 
previously stated is called the ‘March brown’ in some 
districts. Mr. Aldam distinguishes them by calling the ‘red 
brown’ (a February fly) the local ‘March brown,’ and the 
‘brown drake’ the ‘March brown of Great Britain,’ Jack- 
son names it the ‘great brown,’ and some Yorkshire 
anglers the ‘dun drake,’ while in Wales it is called the ‘cob 
fly.’ This fly is a great favorite with the fish while it 
is on the water, in fact I have seen fish killed with it until 
the end of June; the female is a lighter fly of a more olive 
tinge than the male, and during its season I have generally 
found it answer well to use one of each pattern at the same 
time. The following is Mr. Ronalds’s pattern for the female 
fly, which he has observed come upon the water a few days 
later than the males: ‘Body pale olive green wool, ribbed 
with fine gold twist, legs a honey dun hackle, that is less 
bright than a golden dun, wings upright, from the quill 
feather out of the middle of a hen pheasant’s wing.’ ” 

Mr. Ronalds, in the ‘‘Entomology,” further states that 
“‘tke male has a chocolate hue and the femalea green brown; 
it generally appearsin great numbers upon the streams 
where it is found toward the latter end of March, and is very 
eagerly devoured by the trout. The fly lives three days in 
this state and then changes into the great red spinner.” Also 
“The March brown is a great killer on the Dove. In Wales 
they make it as a hackle, with a brown mottled feather of a 
partridge and rib with pale green silk.” 

Mr. Theakston says: ‘‘The brown drake commences 
hatching the latter end of March, if the weather be favor- 
able. Sheisa favorite leader with her craft through the 
spring; next in size and importance to the head of her class, 
the fairy queen or queen drake, to whom she resigns her 
supremacy; she casts the brown badge and becomes the bril- 
liant amber drake, or the largest of the red drakes, errone- 
ously called spinners.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, in ‘‘Superior Fishing,” quotes Mr. Ronalds 
in regard to the fly, and recommends: ‘Body, sandy mohair, 
ribbed over with olive silk; tail, two fibers of a brown hen’s 
feather; wings, from the mottled wing feather of a brown 
hen, which may be found of the exact shade; legs, a brown 
hen’s hackle.” 

Mr. Thaddeus Norris gives the following: ‘‘March Brown 
—Brown body, ribbed with yellow silk, brown hackle, tur- 
key wing.” The fly-tiers of this country have seemed to 
unite on a morphadite representative, by making the wing 
of a chocolate brown, well represented by the wild turkey 
feather, and a body of olive-brown hue, ribbed with gold. 
I have never seen the March brown made with a blue wing, 
nor can I find any authority for so doing. 

The brown coughlin, caughlin, coflin, as it is variously 
called, is a fly with a slate-colored wing, and is probably the 
one Mr. Mather has in mind when he speaks of the brown 
coffin. I should not like to be responsible to the originators 
of this fly for this last innovation in the name which has had 
a more cheerful sound heretofore. I will not write of the 
attributes of this fly, fearing to add to what may already 
seem wearisome. I will here apologize to Mr. Mather for 
my neglect in not stating more clearly in my note regarding 
the fly which he speaks of in the ‘‘Grayling” article—that I 
was the one suggesting name of the fly he describes. I recog- 
nized it by his description, and so gave name in note, not 
thinking of the propriety that I should sign the same. 

Some one may question giving English writers as of au- 
thority in this country; but if we take their old well-known 
flies—ramed for many, many years, illustrated and discussed 
in their books—is it justice not to follow their models as far 
as possible and retain their names? What benefit can there 
be in further deviations and consequent confusion. As we 
make new combinations or imitations and find new mate- 
tials to perfect the same, let us not deviate from the main 
idea; that is, if it be a combination merely, to adhere to the 
original; if it be an imitation, seek only to copy the natural 
insect by the most ingenious methods possible, with due 
regard to the trials and success of other people who have 
attempted the same task. Let us not be hasty in question- 
ing their manner of imitation, lest we pass unnoticed some 
good reasons for the same. Consideration must always be 
given to the appearance of a fly in the water as well as when 
fresh and dry in our hands. 

I believe that by a littie careful study, patience and con- 
siderable reading in regard to artificial flies, relating to which 
there is a most charming literature, we shall in time unite 
upon what is most desirable. 

I will here predict that the imitative theory will be more 
and more acted upon; flies with outspread wings; flies with 
double wings and elongated bodies, like the familiar dragon 
fly, and with a closer application of natural colorings are 
constantly being sought for, and proving themselves useful. 

CHARLES F, Orvis. 


isciples of old Izaak, 
somewhat fanciful; and the bidding was therefore no criterion 
to the value of the property or the estimate which each angler 
might attach to his particular fancy. Still the bidding on 
the whole was brisk, and the prices procured were satisfac- 
tory to the department. Nearly $4,000 were realized from 
this sale. This amount will be the rental for the current 
year, and will continue to form part of the provincial 
receipts for other four years of the leases. There were 82 sal- 
mon rivers offered, 2 trout streams, and 3 nondescripts, said to 
be fit for pickerel and winnish. The latter were not bid for, 
and three or four of the socalled salmon rivers failed to 
draw a starting offer or to go off at the upset figure. First 
on the list was the Metapedia River, with its tributaries the 
Casupscal and Amqui. These rivers have been for above 
twenty years in the occupancy of Mr. George Stephen, who 
is said to have purchased all of the riparian rights and to 
have spent considerable sums in guarding and improving 
the salmon fishing thereon. 

After some lively bidding these streams and all others con- 
nected with the main river were adjudged to Mr. Whitcher, 
of Ottawa, for $260, who was supposed to be acting for Mr. 
Stephen. The next sold were two divisions of the Resti- 
gouche, which were bought by Dr. F. W. Campbell, of 
Montreal, and Sir Roderick W. Cameron, of New York, the 
former paying $200 and the latter $170. The Quebec side 
of Petapedia was awarded to the Restigouche Salmon Club 
at $100, to form with the New Brunswick half opposite a 
breeding reserve. A barren stream, the Little Cascapedia, 
was bought by Mr. Riopel, M. P., for $60. The river Bona- 
venture was divided into three sections, which were let to 
Mr. Thorne, of New York, for $285. Nobody would take 
the Grand Pabos, but the Little Pabos was let to Mr. Louis 
Cabot, of New York, for $150. Its neighbor, the Grand 
River, was bid for $50 by Col. Walker, of London, who 
has puchased the other riparian rights from the settlers. 
Three Gaspe rivers sold_at high prices. They were bought 
for Bostonians by Mr. R. N. Hall, M. P.; the St. John was 
for Mr. Cooper, at $240; the York was for Mr. Barnes, at 
$340, and the Dartmouth for Mr. Lane, at $520. 
With the exception of this last one, the Gaspe 
1ivers were controlled by purchasers of private grants 
along their banks. Mr. Hogan, of the St. Lawrence 
Hall, secured the Ste. Ann des Montos River at $230. There 
was not much competition for it, but the upset price was 
unaccountably high. Mr. D. C. Thomson, of Quebec, took 
the Murray River at its upset value. The Escoumain was 
knocked down at $25, which was dear for an empty river. 
Sir Roderick Cameron bought the Laval River for $75. The 
Trinity fell to Mr. Gilmour for $105. The Moisic was 
adjudged to Mr. A. Fraser for the same price. Mr. A. P. 
Rogers bought the Little Saguenay for $345. This stream 
was offered at an upset price quite inconsistent with the 
balance of rights on it disposable by the department. The 
same might be said of the St. John, which was purchased 
for Mr. E. Price at $150. The river Mars, on which nearly 
all of the pools are in private property, was bid up by a 
stranger to $235, at which figure it also fell to Mr. Price. 
The famous St. Margaret was sold to Mr. Russell and Mr. 
Brackett respectively, the northwest branch at $310 and the 
northeast at $120. These prices were out of all proportion 
to the rights conveyed, as nearly all of the pools belong 
already to Mr. Willis Russell and his associates, who have 
built eight or ten cottages along the river and secured the 
lands bordering on the adjacent pools. 

In addition to the rental paid in each instance, the lessee 
will be taxed with the cost of private guardianship, as the 
lessor does not assume any of the cost or responsibility of 


GAMENESS OF THE BLACK BASSES. 


i the last Forest AND STREAM, under the title of ‘‘Camp 

Flotsam,” and the sub-head of ‘‘The Elysium of Peren- 
nial Bass,” your correspondent, and my old friend, ‘‘Waw- 
ayanda,” knocks a chip off my shoulder in the hope of 
taking a rise out of me. In school-boy days, when any of 
us lighter ones thought the other fellow was too big for us, 
and that discretion was the better part of valor, the standard 
suggestion was that he should ‘‘take some one of his size.” 
‘‘Wawayanda” is a bass fisher by nature, taste and experi- 
ence. I fish for bass only when trout are not accessible, and 
am not of those who think the bass the peer of the trout, 
even if he weighs pounds where the trout weighs ounces. 
Therefore instinct bids to beware of breaking a lance with 
so formidable an adversary. Falstaff says: ‘‘Should I turn 
upon the true prince?) Why, thou knowest I am as valiant 
as Hercules, but beware instinct; the lion will not touch the 
true prince. Instinct is a great matter; 1 was a coward on 
instinct. I shall think the better of myself and thee during 
life, I for a valiant lion and thou for a true prince.” 

Here is the chip which he knocks off, and which the in- 
stinct of a Falstaff forbids to be picked up: ‘‘This leads us 
to asscrt another fact sustained by our experience, viz., that 
the small-mouth is a more vigorous fighter in waters where 
it is not a native; transplanting seems to infuse a new vigor 
and to add several degrees to their gameness. What says he 
of the Bigosh to this?” 

I have said in print that there was little or no difference 
in the game qualities of the large and small-mouth black bass. 
I have argued this with *‘Wawayanda” across the mahogany, 
in the boat, and under a bark shanty. He still thirsts for 
gore. ‘‘Instinct” forbids. Macbeth says: ‘I dare do all 
that may become a man,” and in this spirit will remark: 
My fishing for black bass, and by this generic term I mean 
both species, for I do not follow the nomenclature of West- 
ern New York and Greenwood Lake in classing the small- 
mouth as ‘‘black bass” and the big-mouth as ‘‘Oswego bass,” 
has been limited to the Hudson River, from Albany to Hud- 
son, in boyhood, when the catch was accidental while fishing 
for perch, etc. ; the Delaware River from Lambertville to the 
Delaware Water Gap, in both of which rivers the fish are 
not native; among the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence; 
around Kelly’s Island in Lake Erie; on the St. Clair Flats, near 
Detroit; the New Jersey lakes (fish not native); the Mississippi 
River between Dubuque and Prairie Du Chien; the James 
River, Virginia; and on the Tangipahoa and Notalbany 
rivers in Louisiana. This, I believe, comprises all the 
waters in which I have captured black bass, if we except 
certain Canadian, Western New York and Adirondack 
waters, where they have been accidentally taken while trout 
fishing. On this limited experience I do not feellike putting 
on the gloves with ‘‘Wawayanda,” unless they are very soft 
ones and Captain Williams stands by to see that I do not get 
it too hard. Still I will venture to say that the big-mouth, 
inappropiately called ‘‘Oswego bass,” has been underrated 
by anglers generally. My old friend Alexander Mosely, in 
life the editor of the Richmond (Va.) Whzg, called him a 
eulgarian when we took him in the James River, and I often 
challenged him to nominate his fish before landing, but be 
always hedged. 

If necessary I can refer to my published opinions on this 
subject between 1870 and 1879, which express the same sen- 
timent herein given, that the big-mouth has been underrated. 
Dr. Henshall, in his ‘“‘Book of the Black Bass” (1881) does not 
make the least distinction between the species in the matter 
of gameness, and J agree with him to this extent: Under a 
pound weight the small-mouth may be a trifle the gamest; 
from a pound to two pounds there is little difference, while | protection. The sums paid for rent are therefore about one- 
both species after reaching three pounds weight degenerate | {)ird of the cost to the several holders. It is very improb- 
in fighting qualities, and are not equal in staying powers to | able that the federal government will spend any more of the 
the light weights. I am aware that this is not the popular public moneys to protect and improve properties used and 
belief, but it is my own, and with King Henry VI. can say: | controlled by private individuals. If the rg thus 

“So first the harmless sheep doth yield his fleece, appropriated by the province and the usufruct tnjoyed by 
And next his throat unto the butcher's knife.” tenants of an authority which does not contribute one cent 

Therefore my scalp is ready for the knife of either ‘‘Wa- | toward their maintenance, the probability is that in a very 
wayanda,” A. N, Cheney, or any black bass fisher who| few years the federal authorities will abandon them alto- 
may be after hair. gether. There was among the intelligent and enterprising 

I do not seek a eontroversy in this, and only write in| persons assembled on this occasion, a pretty forcible expres- 
answer to a challenge. If wrong, as I often am, then it must | sion of dissatisfaction with the prospect which existing cir- 
be ascribed to a desire to defend a fish that I believe to have | cumstances present. They foresee decline and ultimate ener 
been slandered and maligned. The motto of our country | tion of the salmon angling privileges which the official organ- 
might be changed from # pluribus unumto Aut Cesar aut | ization adopted at the time of confederation had done so 
nullus, a free translation of which might be rendered ‘‘the | much to cultivate and enhance. They all seemed to think 
‘ . 7 best or nothing.” We must be made to believe that a prima | that there has been a fatal want of foresight, enterprise and 
_ Thanks for calling my attention to the above communica- | donna is the very greatest that the world has ever heard or | liberality in the administration of the salmon fishcry interest 
tion from Mr. Orvis in time to append my explanation to his | we would not listen to her, the circus must be the “‘greatest | by the present fisheries department, as otherwise the official 
article. In my previous communication I had not the second | show on the planet,” and the angler must have the gamiest | control and uniform development of the whole salmon fish- 
edition of ‘Fishing with the Fly” before me, although I | fish ornone. Having never killed a salmon I think that fly- | ery would have been maintained. The short-sighted and 
have it in my library. I took the first edition of that book, | fishing for trout and grayling is the highest form of angling, | illiberal policy which has displaced the provident and vigor- 
and entirely overlooking the list of “lake flies,” compared | and rank the black bass next. If near waters that do not | ous management of the salmon fishery interest was discussed 
the plates of ‘‘trout flies” with the sheet of ‘Standard Trout | contain these fish I will fish for what may come to hand, and | in terms not by any means complimentary to the Minister of 
Flies,” published by Mr. Holberton. Hence I did not find | have enjoyed bobbing for eels at night when that was all | Fisheries. 
the Montreal in Mr. Orvis’s plates, and the omission of the | that could be had in the way of fishing. Not “‘sport,” of | It is worthy of notice that a subject which could at this 
alder fly was one of those oversights which happen toa busy | course, but fun, and a thing to put in an evening when | time of the year attract together at Quebec so many intelli- 
man at times. A second search shows that the fly is there, | nothing better offered. gent and experienced business men implies something more 
and I acknowledge the error. My object was merely to| In this spirit 1 fish for black bass with a fly, if their ever- | lasting and valuable than the mere gratification of a passion 
show how our authorities differ, and not to set myself up as | changing humor will permit it, and if they utterly refuse it | for the sport of salmon angling. It evinces a much stronger 
one. ‘The substitution of marsh brown for March brown was | then bait is resorted to. If it can be proved that the small-| appreciation of the recreative value of such facilities for 
merely a typographical error. mouth is, at a certain weight, gamier than the big-mouth, 


MANCHESTER, Vt., Feb. 12, 1885. 

[Those who have the first edition of Mr. Orvis’s book will 
find the Montreal fly figured on the plate opposite page 79, 
and the alder fly on the plate opposite page 157]. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
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to a salmon stream among the wild woods and peaceful val- 
leys of Canada invariably afford. A looker on at Mr. 
Lynch’s auction room in Quebec this afternoon, who could 
almost fancy that he saw the salmon leaping in the angler’s 
eyes, and fancied that each one felt as he secured his bid 
that he had — his salmon and was wreathing the shiny 
captive in delighted smiles, would never believe that the 
instinct of sporting could have such a potent influence on 
the —- commercial and legislative ‘‘operators” of the 
busy world, unless it was supplemented by hygienic gains 
that dollars and cents cannot buy in all the apothecary shops 
of the universe. 


AN OLD MILLPOND. 


MAN is always learning something new in trout fish- 

ing, and last spring I had a new experience, and as 

this is the time for learning new wrinkles to put in practice 

next spring, I am going to tell it, hoping it may be of service 

at some time to some of my brother anglers. I will tell 
about my trip in full, as I think it will be interesting. 

At 4P. M. one day in early May, last spring, T. and the 
writer boarded a north-bound train with various bundles, in 
the way of valises, creels, rods, etc. A ride of an hour and 
a half brought us to our stopping place, and we were soon 
asking the station agent if he could direct us toa place where 
we could stay that night. 

There was no hotel in the little village, but a hospitable 
farmer took us in, and supper was promised in an hour. It 
looked at this time very much as if a tremendous thunder 
storm was coming up, but as we had the fever strong upon 
us, we took our rods and rubber coats, and passed quickly 
down the village street and over the hill to a grove of dark- 
some pines to explore an old mill dam which T. had fished 
before, and which he averred contained trout. A sharp walk 
of a mile brought us to the spot, and under some trees we 
put our rods together and I looped on a white-winged coach- 
man and a ginger hackle, as it was growing toward dusk. I 
had made a few casts and had had a faint rise, when I sud- 
denly became aware that a great darkness had fallen upon 
us, and as | looked up to see the cause, a scene of surpassing 
grandeur met my eye. 

We were standing on the mountain side and could look 
down and up the beautiful valley through which rolled the 
river F——. Field upon field stretched the rich bottom- 
lands, with here a patch of woodland and there a white 
farmhouse, while over all the landscape showed the tender 
green of early spring. In the distance across the vale rose 
the rock-wall ridges and pine crests of the opposite moun- 
tains. In the north and west dense legions of black clouds 
were rising deeper and deeper and hurrying southward at- 
tended by flankers of flying scud. A haze filled the air, and 
through it the sun shone blood red. Everywhere the air was 
full of a lurid yellow light. It was a weird scene. Even 
as we gazed the sun disappeared and a dense gloom settled 
over all, while the air was filled with dried leaves, whirled 
into the air by the storm wind of the coming tempest. A 
few heavy drops of rain fell. Evidently no time was to be 
lost if we would escape a ducking. Leaving the problem of 
the trout, we hurried into our rubber coats, undid our rods 
and struck down the hill for home. We made it, but after 
all it proved to be more wind than rain. The yellow look 
of the sky was explained by forest fires to the northward. 

Next morning the rising sun found us preparing for the 
fray. A brisk walk of a few miles brought us to our stream, 
but to our dismay we found notices not to fish every two 
hundred yards of its entire length. Being law-abiding citi- 
zens, there was no angling for us, and with heavy hearts we 
turned our heads homeward. As we walked we agreed to 
go and try the old mill pond we had looked at the night be- 
fore. Wedid not anticipate much sport, but we had come 
to go fishing, and go fishing we would, even if the gates of 
our Mecca had been closed to us. 

So back we tramped two miles over the hill and through 
the woods, where ever and anon we heard the scream of the 
bluejay or the morning greeting of the robin, and once we 
were greeted by a rabbit, which sat under a bush, calmly 
regarding us with great round wondering eyes. 

About 9 o’clock we arrived at the mill and commenced 
work. It was a peculiar place and merits a description. A 
little stream comes murmuring under brush heaps down the 
mountain, and suddenly rushes into the pond. This lies on 
a hillside and is really a trench about forty feet wide, three 
deep, and from four to five hundred yards long, lying at 
right angles to the stream. It is bordered everywhere, save 
in one spot, by a grove of tall hemlocks, which shade it 
deeply even at mid-day. Between these trees the banks were 
bordered by a young thicket. It was filled with clear, cold 
water, and the bottom was thick with dead leaves and pine 
needles, under which the trout hid themselves. A wood 
road ran along one bank under the towering pines. One end 
of the pond backed into a sawmill yard, whence came the 
screech of the log under the teeth of the saw, and the voices 
of the men as they rolled the huge logs toward the mill. 
Steam was the motive power here, and the little pond yielded 
its tithe of water only to fill the boilers. This same end of 
the pond was really in the farmyard of the mill house, 
which was only a short distance away behind a clump of 
evergreens. From this the pond ran through the grove into 
the woods beyond. It was a very pretty place. 

We walked up the road a little way, the mill hands smil- 
ing good-naturedly at us and asking us if we were going to 
catch minnows. We put our rods together and i put a good 
lively worm on the hook, as it was impossible to cast a fly 
on the pond save at one spot. An instant dart, a trembling 
of the rod and I drew to land a 10-inch trout. The problem 
was solved; there were trout here and we set to work to get 
them. We each took one end, T. going to the upper while 
I took the mill end. Industriously I worked and finally 
caught a little fellow and nothing more. I grew discouraged 
and finally wandered down the little stream, and from one 
or two holes where the water swirled drew a fine trout. 
Under the bridge 1 took several, and so I worked on down 
through the meadows, just clothed in vernal green, while 
the mild, warm air was filled with the music of a thousand 
bird throats. 

After fishing through several meadows I came to the rail- 
road culvert, and here I determined to stop and see what T. 
had been doing, and help him investigate the lunch he car- 
ried in his creel. I tramped back, but T. was not in sight 
and not to be found, so I must wait. I sat down and looked 
over the contents of my creel, in which reposed a dozen 
trout, with several big fellows on top, lighted my pipe and 
gave myself up to reverie and the enjoyment of a mild 
spring day. 

I tired of this after a while and went out and made friends 
with the sawyer’s dog and talked to one of the workmen. 
‘‘What luck?” ‘Oh, fair. Anything to be caught in 


this pond?” ‘‘Wal, there was trout here onct, but_they’re 
gone now, and when I goes a fishing I goes to the river.” 
‘‘What do you get there?” said I. ‘Oh, I get pickerel.” 
As he spoke I saw several fine rises up the pond to gnats 
pk in the water. I determined to investigate, and us 
I walked I prayed that every one would think like the wood 
sawyer and fish only in the river. Soon I saw more trout 
rising. I caught a fly on the water; he was a red spinner. 
1 had his duplicate in my fly-book, but that did no good, for 
I could not throw it here. I sat and watched the trout for 
some time, and then an idea struck me. I put a six-fout 
leader of the finest drawn gossamer gut on my line, a tiny 
hook tied onthe same, and then I chose a small, lively 
worm which I looped on. This I did away from the bank, 
and then crawling carefully till near the edge, without rais- 
ing up I poked the rod tip through a gap inthe bush 
fringe, and taking the hook in one hand drew down on 
the rod point till it was well bent, and then let go. The 
worm shot out over the water till the line straightened 
and then fell softly and sank. I remained lying flat down 
for several minutes, and then felt a jerk. Raising up 
I drew to me a fine trout. The secret was solved. There 
were plenty of trout, but they were disturbed so much by 
people passing that they hid under the leaves at the bottom 
and only came out sometimes when the coast was clear. If 
they got the slightest idea of any one’s presence they would 
not bite. Then I changed my place, repeated the same 
tactics and hooked a large trout which I was compelled to 
play very carefully, owing to the delicate leader. In this 
manner I worked carefully over the pond, and in two hours 
had secured a couple of dozen, rejecting the little fellows. 
Then the interest waned, and I began to wonder what had 
become of T. Soon my shouts received an answer and he 
appeared. Then we discussed luncheon and told our luck 
while we ate. He had tried the upper end of the pool, but 
having vo luck had gone up the stream, fishing both ways, 
and had taken forty, all rather small. When I told him to 
look in my creel, he was astonished at their size and deter- 
mined to try my tactics, but he got nothing. 

At length I persuaded him to desist and we then went 
down the road, T. catching his last under the bridge. We 
took the train for home tired, but happy with our luck and 
pleasant day, and I am firmly convinced that rules are worth 
nothing in trout fishing, but experience and ingenuity every- 
thing. PERCYVAL. 
New Haven, Conn., Feb. 5, 1885. 


BASS FISHING IN THE OZARKS. 


_. heat of July of 1888, and strict attention to office 

work during the dog days had resulted in its natural 
consequence of weariness and lassitude, when my soul was 
thrilled by a proposition from ‘‘Frater” to ‘‘take a trip down 
the James.” Now, our Southwestern James, gentle reader, 
does not follow a tame and prosaic course, like its more 
celebrated namesake of old Virginia, but it is a swift and 
dashing stream flowing down the southern slope of the 
Ozark Mountains. It is clear as crystal, full of rocks and 
rapids and winds in a very crooked channel among the hills 
and overhanging bluffs of the roughest portion of Southwest 
Missouri. On the maps it is put down as the ‘‘James Fork 
of White River.” It is also, and this is its chief attraction 
to us, moderately well stocked with that king of game fish, 
the small-mouth black bass. 

The cars carry us twenty mile southwest to the little town 
of Billiings where we find a carriage waiting, and going due 
south for thirty miles, we strike the James at Webster, 
where we are to make our headquarters. Webster’s farm- 
house is just at one heel of an irregularly shaped ‘‘horseshoe 
bend” of the river, which after describing many a zig-zag 
curve for twenty-five miles, brings the other heel of the shoe 
only a mile and a half distant over the stony hills. 

Here we have a comfortable log camp, and here for a 
week we tempt the gamy bass from the clear depths and 
draw in vigor with every breath of the crisp mountain air. 
Let me describe one day’s sport of several we had. 

It was a peerless morning with a gentle south wind just 
rustling the leaves,;and not a cloud in the skies, that we 
started to run around the big bend. Our boat was an un- 
gainly home-made affair, which would have required steam 
power at least to force her up stream, but as ourtrip is all 
down hill her size only adds to her steadiness and cargo’s 
comfort. There were sever of us in all, including ladies and 
children. At the stern with along paddle in hand stands 
old Bill Webster, a veteran of the stream, who has taken 
hundreds of flat boats and rafts down this swift course, and 
who knows every rock and eddy to be encountered. 

On the little deck at the bow, ‘‘Rusticus” takes the first 
chance with rod and line, while just behind him ‘‘Frater” 
stands with boathook ready to fend off from dangerous rocks 
as we shoot the rapids, while the ladies and children occupy 
the waist of the boat. Se we cast off, and instantly the old 
tub of a boat begins to toss her head and dance over the 
waters ‘‘like a thing of life,” as the gusher hath it. 

Meanwhile 1 am whipping the dashing waters as best I 
may, sending my Abbey & Imbtie spinner flashing here and 
there, and receiving occasional electric shocks as a swift 
flash of bronzed sides and a desperate tug and struggle pro- 
claim the presence of the king of the waters. 

No light, fancy tackle will do here. The boat is shooting 
atong like a race horse, and when a bass strikes the hooks 
there is no chance to skillfully play him or bring him slowly 
to hand. Our tackle comprises a jointed sixteen-foot cane 
pole, with reel and silk line strong enough to stand the strain 
of both fish and boat; and while some of our enthusiastic 
brethren, who always—on paper, at least—catch their fish 
“according to Hoyle,” with just the orthodox amount of 
playing and reeling, may sneer at our rough styie; my word 
for it, if they had been of our party that day they would 
own that there was enjoyment and science, yes, absolutely 
science, in capturing a good bass in our way as well as 
theirs. 

But I must not take your space to tell a tithe of the inci- 
dents of that day. The blood-stirring dash down the — 
rapids under the thousand-foot Virgin Bluffs; the repeate 
thrill of joy when, like a flash of lightning, a bass takes the 
hook and fights to get back under his native rock, like a 
water hen, as he is; the bivouac on a gravelly beach at noon, 
and the marvellous disappearance of substantials thereat; 
the thousand beautiful views of river, hills and forests, 
changing et every turn, until we sight the mouth of the 
Jackson Hollow and find the boys waiting with the wagon 
and saddle horses, which convey us, boat and all, with our 
string of twenty-four beautiful fish, back to Webster and 
sweet repose. 

As I write the sleet taps at my windows and the north 
winds rattle the blinds, but I mentally vow that when the 






















leaves bud again I will be found with rod and line breathing 

in strength and vigor, and, perchance, taking a few bass 

meanwhile. And may all the brethren of the Forest AND 

Stream family be permitted to ‘‘go and do likewise” is the 

wish of Rueticus II, 
Nort SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


THE VERMONT FISH LAW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Is not “‘Awahsoose” in error as to a black bass measuring 
94 or 9% inches long weighing a pound? The evidence of 
“Stanstead,” who corroborated his testimony with table for 
FOREST AND STREAM, before the legislative committee, was 
that a bass of that length would not weigh a half pound. I 
thought as ‘‘Awahsoose” does, and got the committee to 
make the length six inches, but on the showing made by 
“Stanstead” and others it was restored to ten inches, and I 
believe they were right. The objections he makes as'to the close 
season for pike-perch were also presented before the commit- 
tee, and the time shortened to June 1, but it was demonstrated 
tothe committee that to make the law effective to stop net 
fishing it must be June 15, and that date was restored in the 
House. The thus far very profitable pound net and seine 
fishing at the north end of the lake is very fast depleting 
these waters of fish, andespecially of pike-perch. Heretofore 
the seizure and destruction of the nets, with the fining of 
the fishermen, if caught, have been the penailities. ow 
the seizure and confiscation of the fish is added, and to 
make that effective, to take them in any way is made illegal 
to June. 15. This shuts off all pretense that any fish that 
may be seized were taken with hook and line, and hence not 
liable to seizure. If something had not been done to make 
the statutes against net fishing more effective, neither 
‘‘Awahsoose” nor anybody else would have been able to take 
pike-perch with the hook and line at any season of the year, 
because there would be none to take. I have enjoyed the 
early fishing for many years, and should be glad to continue 
to enjoy it, but if ‘‘Awahsoose” could hear the testimony 
and know the facts he would commend instead of condemn 
the Legislature of 1884. It took decided steps in advance, 
and did provide funds to pay for enforcing the law forbidding 
net fishing. H. A. 


Tuat Duck CaptrurRE.—Louisville, Ky., Feb. 10.—Hditor 
Forest and Stream: In the Washington Star there is a re- 
ported capture by Senator Hampton of a wild duck while 
fly-fishing. This is a very good fish or duck story, but will 
it bear analysis? The correspondent says the Senator first 
cast the fly at a distance of sixty feet. He does not state the 
distance at the second cast, but I presume the distance was 
about the same as at the first, inasmuch as he says at the 
first cast the duck was struck on the back with the fly. 
Now the question is, is there a fly-fisher in this country or 
any other country who can cast a fly sixty or fifty or forty 
feet without retrieving at least once before attaining even the 
minimum distance here mentioned? Such being the case, 
would not the act of retrieving frighten the duck so that it 
would not be taken?—X. Y. Z. 


Bass OFTEN TAKEN IN WINTER.—Liitor Forest and 
Stream: Say to your Swedesboro (N. J.) correspondent that 
black bass have frequently been taken while pike fishing 
through the ice in the stocked ponds of his county during 
the past five winters.—M. P. P. 


Mr. THos. MALLESON, late with Mr. T. J. Conroy, this 
city, is now connected with Mr. Fred. Malleson, South 
Sixth street, Brooklyn, New York, where he will welcome 
any of his many old friends who may call. 


Sfishculture. 


SHELLFISHERIES OF CONNECTICUT. 


Ww E have the fourth report of the Shellfish Commissioners 

of Connecticut to the General Assembly, January 
session, 1885. The rapid growth of the oyster industry has 
brought a variety of novel questions such as the arbitration 
and adjustment of disputes between adjoining owners of 
oyster grounds, conferences with oystermen to fix a just 
valuation in order to secure a satisfactory basis of taxation, 
negotiations to secure grounds for signal stations upon the 
shore, making maps of the oyster grounds within the State, 
ete. 

Since June 1, 1881, the total number of applications received 
is 576, covering an area of 88,964 15-100 acres; of which area 
45,045 58-100 acres have been designated ; and they have netted 
to the State the sum of $49,560.03. If to the foregoing designa- 
tions, made by the Commissioners, you add the designations 

reviously made by the towns, the total area designated in 
Btate jurisdiction will be found to be 79,018 9-10 acres, of 
which 14.066 acres are cultivated, and 64,962 9-10 are un- 
cultivated. The total number of taxpaying cultivators in 
1882 was 216; in 1883 it was 280; in 1884 it was 385, of whom 16 
own each 5 acres and under; 53 own each between 5 and 20 
acres; and 332 own each 20 acres and more. 

That there is a steady growth in the oyster industry of the 
State is obvious in many ways. One of the most striking 
proofs is the rapid increase in the number of steamers 
employed. There are already in the business forty steamers, 
with an aggregate carrying capacity of 36,720 bushels. 

Another proof of the growth of the business is the great 
increase of shipments of seed and grown stock to neighboring 
States. The quantity of seed shipped is increasing annually, 
although the price per bushel is considerably less than 
formerly. Still, this is probably the largest and most 

rofitable branch of the oyster industry of this State to-day. 

he distributing of oysters in the shell and in kegs and cans 
to all parts of the United States is carried on all the year 
round. With increased freighting facilities and improved 

reserving appliances, the trade is constantly growing. 
Probably no stock is produced on the Atlantic coast that 
reaches the consumer in better condition, after a long journey, 
than that shipped from Connecticut at any season of the year, 
even in the hottest summer months. 

The plague of starfish has increased in some waters, while 
in other beds there have been none. In repiy to the question 
put by the Commissioners, where do they most abound? the 
answers were various; but a fair deduction from them shows 
that they are found at all seasons of the year in all salt waters 
of the Sound; that they remain on the natural beds and other 

unds where the young seed — are as long as they find 
ood abundant, and then they attack the neighboring 
cultivated beds. They are quiet in July and August, when 
they form into large bunches or rolls for spawning. They are 
most destructive in the fall, winter and early spring months. 
They are rarely found on mud bottoms; they seem to prefer 
bard clay or rocky bottoms, and they gather about the head- 
lands and on lines running off from the headlands into the 
Sound. The depth of the water seems to make no difference 
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to them. Many insist that it is on natural beds where they 
most abound; others, with equal positiveness, say that they 
are no more abundant here than elsewhere. As efforts are 
continually made by cultivators to keep their own grounds 
clear, and as no such efforts are made on the natural beds, it 
would not be strange if they were abundant there. It is also 
asserted that they breed on neglected grounds, of which there 
are many hundred acres scattered among cultivated beds. 
They also breed among inaccessible reefs and rocks, and 
when large enough begin their depredations upon the nearest 

































































































In reply to the Commissioners’ question, what would you 
recommend that the State should do toward their extermina- 
tion? the answers were various. The principal ones were in 
substance: 

“The State should pay a bounty on every bushel caught on 
the natural beds.” ‘Steamers should be permitted to dredge 
on the — beds where the stars abound the most, especially 
in breeding time.” ‘The time is not far off when the oyster- 
men will reduce them so that they will be little trouble, 
especially when they get the grounds all planted; but cannot 
see clearly how the State can do anything without heavy 
expense, which will finally come back on the oystermen again 
in the way of taxes.” ‘Let every man keep a good look out 
for his own grounds; as fast as they gather work on them and 
clean them out, and let the State clean the natural beds, and 
all will be well.” ‘‘tnforce the law against throwing the 
stars back into the water when once caught.” ‘‘Let the 
steamers dredge for oysters on the beds and catch the stars 
at the same time.” ‘“fhe oystermen should catch all they 
can.” ‘Let each and every man take care of his own plan- 
tation and look out for his own interests.” ‘‘Leave the work 


the expense of cathing them.” ‘Let the State — steam 
oyster boats, when they are not busy, and catch them when 
they are bunched.” “Let the State keep two or three 
steamers to render aid to those who have no steamers.” ‘Sell 
all the natural beds in small lots to the highest bidder, or else 
put a high bounty on the stars.” “ —— a special 
committee of inquiry and report to the Shellfish Commission 
or to the Legislature before February 1, 1885.” ‘Pass a law 
compelling, under heavy penalties, all parties to catch off the 
vermin from their unoccupied ground; steamers on the 
natural beds would not do any good; the stars must be 
exterminated some other way.” ‘‘Offera bounty, make the 
stars into a fertilizer and sell it to the farmers; it will pay a 
part, if not all the expense.” ‘The State should do nothing.” 

In view of these differences of opinion, it is difficult to come 
to any satisfactory conclusion as to what, if anything, ought 
to be done by the State. 

The Commissioners have discussed the subject in their 
previous reports—and they have but little to add. Certainly 
any attempt to introduce steamers on the natural beds would 
only result in the repetition of those contlicts between the 
oyster cultivators and the “natural growers” (as they are 
commonly called) which were so prolonged and so bitter, and 
which occupied so much of the time and attention of the 
Legislature a few years ago, to no good result. The Commis- 
sioners believe any attempt to introduce steam would be 
opposed strenuously by a large majority of respectable citizens. 


LOCHLEVEN TKOUT. 


Peres after the arrival of the Lochleven eggs sent to 
\) Prof. Baird from Sir James Gibson Maitland, Bart., we 
repudlished a note from the London Fishing Gazette, in 
which it was claimed that the fish was identical with the 
common brown trout of Europe, S. fario. Although not 
personally familiar with the fish, we expressed surprise at the 
statement, because it was not in accord with the authorities 
in ichthyology. Asa matter of public interest we are per- 
mitted to publish the following letter on this subject: 

‘I am very glad to hear the hleven eggs arrived safely. 
The Lochleven trout can only be included under S. fario in 
the sense that a bull trout (S. eriow) or the sea trout (S. trutta) 
are included. Lochleven is a lake of between three and four 
thousand acres, fully one-half of which averages a depth of 
12 feet. The lower end and center of the lake vary from 40 
feet to 80 feet in depth. The summer temperature is between 


40 degrees; the deeper parts probably above 46 degrees. 

Until the beginning of the present century there was free 
access to the sea, and probably a few centuries ago the Loch- 
leven trout was thoroughly migratory. About fifty years 
ago the loch was reduced to its present size, 1,000 acres bein, 
drained, the surface lowered six feet, and sluices constructe 
at the outlet for the accommodation of mills on the River 
Leven below. The S. levenensis is found in the River Forth, 
in Loch Lomond, and other lakes of the west coast of Scotland 
and also those of the northwest of England. It crosses readily 
with S. trutta (sea trout) and S. fario (common trout); the off- 
spring are fertile. It hybridizes with S. salar. The offspring 
of S. levenensis (female) and S. salar (male) have hitherto been 
sterile, those I have are now in their fourth year. ‘The off- 
spring of S. salar (female) and S. levenensis (male) which I 
have are as yet too young to determine sterility, but this 
cross is much easier made and the ova more prolitic than in 
the former. 

The Lochleven trout still retains many characteristics of 
a sea-going salmonoid, such as the parr marks, the silvery 
smolt livery, the forked-tail grilse stage, with its small pro- 
portion of spawners, diminutive eggs (40,000 to a gallon) and 
tender, delicate embryos; and its mature state, with a square 
tail, strongly developed hook on the under jaw of the males, 
large eggs (27,000 to a gallon), producing strong, well-formed, 
vigorous embryos. The practical difference between S. leven- 
ensis and S. fario is tbat the former has a much larger num- 
ber of coecal appendages and a stronger stomach, enabling it 
to crush the Limnia pereger, on which it largely feeds. 

Day in his “Fishes of Great Britain and Ireland” only makes 
four species of Salmo, viz.: two of Salmones and two of Salvi- 
lini, including fontinalis, I suppose, temporarily as a species 
under the latter, the fish not having been sufliciently long 
established here for exhaustive study. Crossed with Salmo 
alpinus, variety S. willughbii, local variety S. struanensis, the 
progeny are fertile. 

Ot the two species of Salmones one is the true saimon S. 
salar, and 2. S. trutta; while he ranks S. levenensis as 2 A, 
and S. fario as 2 The varieties of S$. fario are numerous, 
and if levenensis retains its rank as a sub-species, one at least 
of these, S. estuarius, should probably be transferred to it. I 
inclose asynopsis of species arranged from Day, which I hope 
will make the position of levenensis intelligible. 


SALMONIDZ. 


SALMO. 
Sub-genera A, 
Deciduous vomerine teeth—Salmones. 
a, About eleven rows of scales in an oblique line from adi- 
pose dorsal fin to the lateral line. 
1, DD PRIA... .... 550065005 The salmon. 
b. Fourteen or more rows of scales in an oblique line from 
adipose dorsal fin to the lateral line. 
2. Salmo trutta................ The sea trout. 
VARIETIES. 
(a) Salmo albus, under which Day includes S. eriox or 
S. brachypoma, in other words, bull trout. 
(6) Salmo cambricus, commonly called the sewen. 


2 A. Salmo levenensis.......... The hleven trout. 
2B. Salmo tario......cccccves The common trout. 
VARIETIES 
(a) Salmo orcadensis..,....The Loch Stennis trout, 


(@) Salmo ferox.,,.,,,,,,.,The ferox, 


(ce) Salmo cornubiensis. .... The Cornwall trout. 

(d) Salmo nigripinnis...... The black-finned trout. 
(e) Salmo estuarius........ The Galway sea trout. 
(f) Salmo stomachicus....The gillaroo. 

(q) Swaledale trout. 

(h) Ciassapuill trout. 


Sub-genera B. 
Vomerine aoeth restricted to near the head of that bone—Sal- 
vilini. 
3. Salmo alpinus............... The alpine char, 
VARIETIES. 

(a) Salmo perisii........... The Welsh char. 
(6) Salmo willughbii....... The Windermere char. 
(c) Salmo killinensis....... The Loch Killin char. 
(d) Salmo grayii........... The Lough Melvin char. 
(e) Salmo cColil............. The Lough Eske char. 

4. Salmo fontinalis............ The American char. 


All British char he places as varieties of 3, S. alpinus. Your 
American brook trout he ranks as S. fontinalis. ‘Talking of 
brook trout, in Europe it would be safer to call them brown 
ee otherwise they are apt to be confused with S. fon- 

inalis. 

I have not yet completed my investigation into the Schoo- 

dic salmon, the specimens being too young. 
J. G. MAITLAND. 
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CARP VERSUS TROUT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the ForREST AND STREAM of to-day I note ‘‘Penn’s” second 
article explaining what seemed to him a practical method of 
trout culture. I admire his enthusiasm, his ea:nest desire to 
retain in its native waters this peerless fish, and it seems to 
me that almost every possible plan that can be suggested was, 
during a term of ten or twelve years, tested by —— person- 
ally or by others under my ersonal direction. I have in my 
mind's eye several places where ‘‘Penn’s” identical plan has 
been tested and for a number of years, but nothing akin to 
success has been attained by any method whatever. In quite 
a number of instances I have visited places where success had 
been reported, sometimes traveling long distances. In every 
instance I have found that the experiments had resulted in 
total failure. One of the best trout streams I ever saw was 
within two miles of the spot where I was born; in the Green 
Mountain range in Massachusetts. It was a small stream 
heading in the virgin forest, passing down a succession of little 
falls over the rocks, and then taking a ow through 
a long meadow, both sides of the stream being lined with 
full-growth alders. Some twenty-five years ago this meadow 
changed hands, and the new owner, commencing at the lower 
part, cut off the alders and straightened the stream from year 
to year until he had transformed it according to ‘‘Penn’s” 
ideas. I visit there every year or two and have been perfectly 
familiar with the results. Parties going there in the troutin; 
season would commence in the best ‘‘holes” in the forest an 
then pass down the line of alders. When they emerged 
from the alders and dropped their lines in the grass-covered 
ditch their catches at once fell off, and ceased altogether a 
short distance below the limit of the alders. 

I will repeat, perhaps for the fiftieth time, that the only 
practical way to keep up even a limited supply of trout in our 
native trout streams is to keep them in astate of nature, and 
then if they are subjected to a satisfactory amount of angling 
they must be restocked annually by artificial hatching. I 
believe this will be found true for all coming time, as it has 
been for many years past. 

And now a word forcarp. I clip from a paper now being 
circulated by Pennsylvania farmers, proposing legislation: 

“Carp culture is becoming a remarkable industry in this 
country. it is essentially afarm industry. It can be carried 
on with great profit, upon a large majority of the farms in 
this State, with practically no risk, with small outlay, with 
trifling attention, and without agers, in the least with 
any other branch of farm industry. It is believed that about 
3,000 persons in the State have commenced the business, 
mostly in a small way, and in the entire country 35,000 per- 
sons have made a commencement. Wherever the business is 
started systematically, in simple but properly constructed 
ponds, the results are successful to a degree far surpassing 
any other branch of farm industry hitherto attempted. The 
simple placing of a few carp into such waters as you chance 
to have will result in nothing practical. Most begmners are 
doing this, and will thereby bring even systematic work, for 
a time, into disrepute, and greatly retard its general success, 
Carp culture is totally unlike any other branch of fishculture, 
and special experience is required to — it promptly upon 
proper footing; without this years of time and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars will be wasted in this State. The loss 
from misdirected efforts is already heavy. In order to under- 
stand the misapprehension which exists among thoroughly 
intelligent men regarding this industry, the reader is advised 
to obtain from their member of the Legislature, or local agri- 
cultural society, a ae of the State Agricultural Report for 
1884, just. issued, and in the middle of the book, State Agri- 
cultural Society Report, read pages 17 to 25, and then turn 
back to Board of Agriculture Report, page 229, and read that 


paper. 

“According to the best of our information and belief, the 
principal impediments in the way of universal success are a 
want of the simple, practical knowledge for the proper con- 
struction of ponds, upon different and ever-varying sites, to- 
— with some slight but absolutely necessary instructions 

rom time to time, during the first two years, as to manage- 
ment.” ee rs 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 12, 1885. 





THE NEVADA COMMISSION.—The biennial report of the 
Fish Commissioner of Nevada for 1883-84, is at hand. At the 
time of appointing the Cemmissioner, the waters contained 
only two or three native species of fish, and these were becom- 
ing scarce. It is now nearly eight years since the first fish 
were transplanted to Nevada waters. The McCloud River 
salmon planted in the Owyhee and Colorado rivers, the only 
ones that discharge into the ocean, have wn, but it is not 
known that they have spawned. The land-lccked salmon, 
furnished by the U. S. F. C., have been caught in the Truckee 
and the Carson, which have given numerous good catches. 
The Eastern brook trout have been planted in the Carson, 
Walker, Truckee and Humboldt rivers, with what result is 
not yet known. White bass, from Lake George, N. Y., grown 
wonderfully in Washoe Lake, some weighing three pounds, 
while the catfish from the Schuylkill, Pa., have bred freely, 
and the Carson and Virginia markets have been to a great 
degree supplied with this fish. 
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F. A. E.—See answer to M. G. O. 

Cc. K.—Short Hills, N. J., is on the D. L. & W. Railroad. 

D. L. D.—We can send you the map of Northern Maine, by Steele. 
Price, $1. 

8. J.C., Ottawa, N. J.—For birds’ eggs write to Southwick & Jenks, 
Providence, R. I. s 

A. J. T.—1. Two men tie; A bets B that the third man will beat 
them, the taird man ties them. Does A win orisita draw? 2. Two 
men tie, A wants to shoot off tie, Brefuses, Must he comply? Ang 








































1. A loses. 2. Without knowing the rules under which the match was 
shot, we cannot decide. 

W. 8. D., Philadelphia, Pa.—See the articles entitled ‘‘Podgers’s 
Inland Cruise,’’ Oct. 2 and 9, 1884. 

W. B., Harrisburg, N. J.—For pheasants apply to Reiche & Bro. 
Chatham street, New York. - ; 

W. B. H.-—Clean the gun theroughly, and see that it is perfectly dry 
before it is oiled aud put away in a dry place. 

D. E.—The arm 77 name should be efficient at deer at close range, 
but israther sma}i. A larger caliber would be p:eferred for hunting 
in an open country. 

M. G. O., Meriden, Conn.—The book on angling appurtenances, by 
Mr. Henry P. Wells, is not yet issued from the press. We believe it 
will be out in the spring. 

R. C. R., Westfield, Mass.—You might get a live deer from Reiche 
& Bro., Chatham street, New York; or from some of the zoological 
gardens, Cincinnati, or Philadelphia. 

C. C. M., Simcoe. Ontario.—We can supply the numbers contain- 
ing Chapters VII and X of “Training vs. Breaking,” at 25 cents 
each. Cheaper for you to buy the book at $:. 

W., Wyalusing, Pa.—Write to Dr. C. A. Neidé, New Orleans, La., 
inclosing $2 for initiation fee and dues for current year. We know 
of no reliabie chart of the Susquehanna River. 

G. R., Henrietta, Wis.—The best work on trout culture is by Liv 
ingston Stone, Charlestown, N. H.. price $2.50. We can furnish 
“Practical Trout Culture,” by J. H. Slack, price $1. 

W.—To enter dogin the A. K. R., send stamped and addressed 
envelope to the Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 39 Park Row, 
for a blank form, on which the details of the entry are to be written. 
The registration fee is 50 cents. , 


Che Fennel. 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


March 5, 1885.—World’s Exposition Dog Show, New Orleans, La, 
Entries close Feb. 23. L. F. Whitman, Superintendent. 

March 18, 19 and 20, 1885.—Second Annual Show of the New Haven 
Kennel Club. E. 8. Porter, Secretary, New Haven, Conn. 

April 7 to 10, 1885.—First Annual Dog Show N, E. Kennel Club, 
Music Hall, Boston. J. A. Nickerson, Secretary. 159A Tremont street. 

April 21, 22 and 23.—Apnnual Dog Sbow of the St. Louis Gun Club. 
W. A. Albright. Secretary, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 28, 29, 30 and May 1.—Ninth Annual Dog Show of the West- 
minster Kennel Club at Madison Square Garden. Entries close April 
14. James Mortimer, Superintendent, 48 Broad street, New York. 

May 5, 6. 7 and 8, 1885.—Secona Annual Dog Show of the Cincin- 
nati Sportsman’‘s Club. Cincinnati,O. W. A. Coster, Superintendent. 

May i3, 14 and 15.—Third Annual Dog Show of the Toronto Dog 
Show Association. W. S. Jackson, Secretary, Toronto. Ont. 

June 2, 3. 4 and 5.—First Annual Dog Show of the Illinois Kennel 
Club, John H. Naylor, Secretary, 3.182 Archer avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








A. K. R.-SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 
pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub 
lished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription $1.50. Address 
“American Kennel Register,’ P. O. Box 2832, New York. Number 


of entries already printed 2113. 


THE FOX-TERRIER CLUB. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I send you inclosed a report of what was effected at the 
meeting on the 10th inst., for the purpose of eee or taking 
steps toward the organization of an American Fox-terrier 


Club. The merting was called for 8 o’clock, but was first post- ~ 


poned till 8:30 o’clock, and then till 10 o’clock, on account of a 
meeting of the Eastern Field Trials Association (?) at which a 
number of gentlemen present were equally desirous of attend- 


ing. 

Kt a few minutes before 10 o’clock the meeting was called 
toorder. Fourteen gentlemen were present. These gentle- 
men organized themselves into a temporary organization for 
the pur of forming an American Fox-terrier Club. Mr. 
Edward Kelly was appointed temporary chairman, and Mr. 
A. E. Godeffroy eee oe 

On a motion of Mr. Hitchcock that a committee be ap- 
pointed to draft by-laws and a constitution, and to prepare 
suggestions for a standard to be adopted by the club, also to 
obtain from England as soon as possible a copy of the by-laws, 
constitution and standard of the English Fox-terrier Club, all 
of which to be submitted at the next meeting. 

The chair appointed the following committee: L. Ruther- 
furd, J. E. 1. Grainger and E. Kelly (ex-officio). The meeting 
then adjourned subject to the call of the chair. 

About thirty gentlemen have designated their willingness 
to join a definite organization. 

It is intended to have the club fully organized for the New 
Haven show, or at least for the New York, to give valuable 

rizes for dogs belonging to members, and to push this specific 
Geek of dogs to a more uniform standard of perfection. 
A. E. GODEFFROY, Secretary pro tem. 

New York, Feb. 16. 


SIZE OF BEAGLES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

According to promise, I will give my opinion on the proper 
size of beagles for work. These ideas are not theoretical nor 
whimsical, but are practical and formed by close observa- 
tions. 

After much thought and experience, I have come to the 
conclusion that 14 inches is the proper size of beagles for 
work. The bitches should not be under 13 inches and the dogs 
not over 15 inches; for when you get above that height, just 
as well call them foxhounds at once. 1 have tried the 10-inch 
beagle, and after several years of great trouble and disap- 
pointment, have become thoroughly disgusted with them, and 
can say from experience they are no good. 

Now, don’t understand me to say that a beagle under 13 
inches is worth nothing, for there are exceptions to all rules. 
I speak of them as a class. They may answer all purposes 
for the park hunting of England, but when they come to 
beating their way through weeds, brush, briers, and in 
swamps, they haven’t the vitality to stand it; they may get 
— all — one day, but the next morning you will find 
them looki ollow, their feet will be sore, and they will be 
out of time altogether. But the 14-inch beagle will follow the 
rabbits — h en swamps, briers and —. and be 
as fresh at night apparently as when starting in the morning. 

He should have a anak, strong neck and shoulders, good 
breast, but not too broad, short, strong back, well arched at 
loins, hindquarters reasonably far under him, good feet, not 
so small that he wil get foot-sore, and my word for it, he will 
make a dog for six days in a week hunting. 

A prominent breeder wrote me a few days ago that some 
bv ers who advocated the ten-inch beagles are changing. A 
little more time and the most of them will change to the 
fourteen-inch ones. These little ones may do well for P= 
and not very well for that, for when you get a case of dis- 
temper or mange they haven’t the constitution to pull through 
and you have a dead dog, or, what is worse, a loathsome 
nuisance. What we Americans want is a dog large and 
strong enough to stand hard work, for when we get a day or 
two off wecan’t afford to have a dog to run himself out and 
take his place at our heels. Another disadvantage is their 
weak tongue, My chief pleasure is to listen to the cry of the 
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ik, and breeders ought to breed for tongue as much as for | show. I am not referring to tlie do; ; that is another matter. | 


other desirable qualities. A clear, round note isthe beauty of His remarks are worth ing. Mr. Stephens has improved 
the beagle, not the little squeal we so often hear. as manager, and I was pleased to hear high encomium passed 


I have one old warrior in m k whose note is as clear | upon his civility and attention. 7 
and loud as a ‘‘bugle blast.” i thet, I won’t have one that| The St. Bernard men got their little share of excitement 
does not have a good, round note. when Mr. Wyatt put the d old Bayard behind Valentine 
Now, I have treated this subject as briefly as possible—in | in the champion class. I know what a splendid specimen of 
fact, too much so; and I hope no one whose ideal is the ten- | type Mr. Macdona’s dog is, but as 1 had not the opportunity to 
inch beagle will think hard of the abrupt manner in which I | see Valentine ‘‘down,” i. e., off the bench, I hesitate to write 
have spoken of his pets, but let him put his theories in prac- | in decided tones on the decision.. I can only place on record 
tice and he will come to the fourteen-inch beagle. the fact that J did not hear one St. Bernard man express a 
Wovunnpry. | proval; but I must also acknowledge that 1 did not ask the 
owner of Valentine what he thought. Bayard is old, and he 
is not rough but ‘‘broken-coated;” still, his benevolent expres- 
sion and perfect head, markings, and rich orange-tawny color, 
count for a lot of points. Valentine’s coat is no longer, and it 
is an unsightly Esquimaux color. Merchant Prince made up 
the ground I foretold he would when I wrote of him at Birm- 






















































































Ping View, Va. 


ENGLISH KENNEL NOTES. 
XXIV. 


]\VERYBODY’S opinion of the Crystal Palace exhibition of 

‘4 dogs, ‘‘The best show ever held and the worst judged.” 
In merit and numbers it was an unequalled gathering, and 
never have I heard a more universal and unanimous condem- 
nation of the awards. It is well. indeed, that the press do not 
insert complaints from disappoipted exhibitors, and the con- 
tractors for the contents of the editor’s waste-paper baskets 
should have good weight this week. 

There was a comical side to the anguish of those who had 
expected much and received little as they ran from friend 


Smith’s ‘merchants are princes.” 

Mr. Nicholls added to his reputation as a breeder when he 
brought forward his noble young dog Lord Nelson, and 
knocked the breath out of the old winners’ bodies; but New- 


admirers away, and just as the fickle fancier began to weary 
of the monastic fad, the German mastiff poked his nose in, and 
the life-saving interest continues to remain in the background. 
to friend culling sweet drops of sad consolation. “But what| Both Mr. Portier, who bought him at the auction, and os 
does Doyle know about setters, oh, my?’ ‘Where did Byron ry | who paid a protit on the purchase, must have or Mexitmil 

get his information about sheepdogs, oh, Lor’?” “Who elected | @ glow of satisfaction when Colonel Garnier handed Maximi - 
them to judge; where’s the joke, great goodness?” The replies | ian the champion prize. I cannot help considering Crown 
to these frantic queries were vague and insincere. Some said, | Prince the better mastiff, but I think the curious and secret 
“You knew it before; why did you show?’ Others hinted 
that the juauges were chosen at a sparse meeting of the com- 
mittee when nobody was there who ‘‘knew.” There is prob- 
ably some foundation for this last suggestion, but though it 
may exculpate the committee, for ignorance is a sound excuse 

it does not clear those whose weak-minded vanity prompted 
them to accept offices for which they must have been aware 
they totally lacked capacity. This belongs to the same class 
of moral offense as willfully perverting the truth to one’s own 
glory. lt is acting a dishonest white lie to the confiding ex- 

ibitors. 

As I have before said, the entries were benefited by this 
ruse. When a competent man is advertised to judge. the 
owner of a third-rate dog says to himself, ‘‘lt’s no good my 
sending Tray, he’d stand no chance with Brown;” but when 
Mr. Noodle is elected, he reasons, ‘‘True, Tray is no flyer, but 
Noodle doesn’t know a good ’un from a bad ’un, so I'll specu- 
late a sovereign.” And Tray’s owner was right, for the first 
were last and the last were first, and judges dropped on the 
winners like dipping in a lucky bag. 

And so I roamed round the Palace hearing and listening 
with sardonic and unruffled good humor. ‘We have all of us 
sutticient fortitude to bear the misfortunes of others,” said the 
French cynic. 

One hears a good deal of the “leveling influences of the 
hunting field.” I think the dog show might be added. The 
drinking bars were doing unusually well and the corks popped 
a merry accompaniment to the canine chorus. Those who 
should have won and were disappointed, sought comfort in the 
flowing 8S. & B., others who expected nothing and got every- 
thing, joyfully celebrated their success in the wine of Cham- 
pagne. ‘They were seized with ‘“Jonnston’s jolly,” as described 
by Bret Harte, which 

‘*was a wild desire to treat 
E-ery able male white citizen he met upon the street; 
And there being several thousand—but this subject why pursue?” 


richly deserved bad luck. The sour-looking brindle Cardinal 
I never cared for. : 


those points that constitute perfection in a mastiff. He is 


ays of specialist clubs, it would give more satisfaction to 
breeders if their dogs were judged by men whose knowledge 
has been brought ‘‘up to date.” 


nately benched in a dark passage. They are a hot-tempered 
jak and I thought several of them might have been chained 
a few inches shorter. It is not just from a bench inspection to 

uarrel with the award that put the brindle Sultan II. over 

arlequiu Nero, but personally I would sooner own the latter 
and breed from him. The yellow-red Cedric the Saxon 
literally, almost, walked over his opponents in the open class, 
It was said in the Palace that he would change hands after the 
show and the price spoken of was £300. He is well worth it 
for show purposes. The best bitch of the breed is still Mr. 
Petrzwalski’s huge Mirza, but a prodigious pup named Linda 
is creeping up to her. 

Scotland is looking to her native breeds, and sent along a 
worthy show o: Sir Walter Scott’s favorite deerhounds. As 
coursing is going on all over the country a large entry of grey- 
hounds was not to be expected. ; 

Graphic took his accustomed post of honor; his owner must 
mean selling when he prices him at £250. A good youngster 
by him named Paragon was first in the open class, though 
several pointer men preferred the less fashionably bred Don 
IX. Revel III. brought her sire’s name again to the front; 
she is beautiful. All through I noticed an exceptional excel- 
lence in those classes. eA 

Mr. Doyle is apparently quite impervious to criticism, so it 
won't hurt his feelings to repeat that his awards were deris- 
ively received by those who knew better. The lucky Young 
Rock III. has been pulled to pieces by his good-natured friends, 
Both Birket Foster and Prince Fred can beat him. The judge 
gave least displeasure when he selected the sweet Tam 0’ 
Shanter bitch Wild Rose for honors. 

The Irish setter puppy class contained an unusually nice lot 
of pups. There are three breeders, the Rev. R. O'Callaghan, 
R. ft (who is the best of winners and the worst of losers). Mr. 
A. Taylor and Mr. C. J. Wade, who ought to, between them, 
be able to keep this handsome breed of setters prominently 
before the public. Mr. S. E. Shirley always wins all the 
money in the wavy-coated retriever classes. I made a note of 
a d puppy named Ivy, with such a corkscrew coat. 

The collie judge’s award kept his confréres in face. The 


Fortunately, as Mrs. Prig told her friend Mrs. Gamp, ‘“‘the 
drinks is all good ” 

Printed on the first page of the catalogue was this salutary 
innovation that will now probably be the rule at the London 
shows: ‘‘Mr. A. J. Sewell, M. R. C. V. S., will make a veterin- 
ary examination of each dog before entering the show.” This 
is the wholesome outcome of the Lochinvar correspondence. 
lt is greatly to the credit of the chief actor in that scene that 
his persistive blows aimed at high and low should have forced 
upon the Kennel Club a step so important and needful. The 
labor of critically looking over each dog at the entrance of a 
show of 1,600 dogs must be enormous, but so is the confidence 
and ease of mind it inspires in the exhibitors. 1 heard of 
several doggy Peris who stood disconsolate at the Crystal 
Palace gates. The majority of the rejected I believe were 
suffering from distemper, others were covered with dog lice, 
etc., etc. ‘The Kennel Club should publish a list of them in 
the Gazetie, and in cases where the veterinary surgeon had 
reason to believe that dogs suffering from infectious diseases 
were wilfully sent { think the owners’ names should also be 
published ‘‘to encourage the others,” as they say in France. 

On the fourth day, Friday evening, after the show had 
closed, a cowardly outrage was perpetrated by some scoun- 
drels who mutilated the champion blue Bedlington terrier dog 
Stonehouse Bob, by ee off one of his ears. It is hardly 
possible that one man could have done this alone as it is said 
the wound was cauterized. I cannot resist inferring from the 
tacts that the author of this deed had for his accomplice one 
of the show’s keepers. The Kennel Club has, with commend- 
able promptness, offered a liberalreward, £20, forinformation 
that will lead to a conviction of the actual offender. The 
whole kennel world would rejoice at the discovery of the 
pusillanimous brute who seems to have wreaked his personal 
wrong on a dumb and defenseless animal. The victim, Stone- 
house Bob, whose show career this must close, is the winner of 
several tirst prizes and only just in his prime, so the pecuniary 
loss to his owner is also of some consequence. 

Frown dog to dog the show was a dreadful length; only a 
postman in good training could have enjoyed it. The judging 
was all behindhand as usual. Some of the judges were punc- 
tually at their posts ready to commence at 9 A. M. sharp, but 
there were neither ring-stewards nor keepers present to fetch 
the dogs off their benches into the ring. It got so late that 
several clas:es had to be put off till the following day. The 

Dandie judge was unable to attend on Wednesday, so the Rev. 
Mr. Mellor reigned in his stead. 

At former shows the Kennel Club allowed no readmission 
without repayment. That was an unciviized regulation and 
provoked the voundless contempt of every decent person. 
Lhis time they granted readmission tickets to gentlemen be- 
tween 1 and 3 P. M., and the ladies all day. I should be glad 
to know to whom this meanly conceived indulgence is due; 
what was formerly scornful he has made ridiculous. Before, 
visitors despised the huckstering littleness of the club, now 
they are laughing at its cautious.favor. Under the heading 
of “The Kennel Club vs. Nature,” the Stock Keeper publishes 
@ censorious protest from an indignant visitor, who sugges- 
tively signs himself ‘‘Gulliver.” ‘he editor in a footnote 
appears to agree with his correspondent, that it is hard lines 
he should have to wait till the Palace takes fire. 

To peruse the different reports through our kennel press is 
an amusing form of self-torture. The introductory remarks 
are comical in their diversity. The Stock Keeper does it in a 
few lines, appearing to hold that the least said the soonest 
mended. Mr. Fred. Gresham, in the Live Stock Journal, 
spreads out his lick-spittle “cong” ‘ulations to the club” that 
consistently ignores his fawning praise orimpotent blame. The 
Shooting Times gentleman must have been unusually well 
“treated,” and cuddles everybody in return from Spratt’s 

biscuits to Jeyes’s purifier. By the bye, I think it is ing 
sanitary precaution too far to put the disinfecting fluid into 
the dogs’ drinking dishes. Mr. Gresham would not have been 
so grateful to Messrs. Jeyes if they had added to his drink a 
of disinfectant. r. Ruwdon Lee, in the Field, is the 
author of the truthfullest and most accurate account of the 


dreadful news soon traversed the show when poor, much-to- 
be-commiserated Mr. Byron put Rutland, the child of luck, 
over the magnificent Charlemagne. Cross times indeed when 
the old champion goes down before the dog of commerce. The 
judge did not see it but Rockingham was the best in the open 
class, and behind him were a string of beauties. Matchless, 
the £100 Birmingham claim, was absurdly passed over in favor 
of Dahlia, on whom Mr. Byron proceeded to lavish prize after 
prize. hen these bitches come before a proper authority 
the tale will be less flattering and more truthful. The puppy 
class was an awful jumble. I got lost in the double numbers 
and profusion of notices. 

I listened a while at the benches of the crooked-legged can- 
ines and heard discontented growls over the prizes. The Basset 
men were complaining that the wrong type had won, but 
looking at them with an uninitiated eye, [ should say if these 
hounds were meant for work the judging was not so far out. 

Taurus had nothing to beat, so he received the £4 for best 
champion bulldog over 50 pounds. He was catalogued at £45 
and has since been sold for £5 less. 

Britomartis beat champions Ida and Wheel of Fortune. She 
was last week purchased by the American fancier, Mr. 
Livington, for £80. Sheis a bargain; it is less than she cost 
Mr. Benjamin before she had won a prize. Rustic King fol- 
lowed = Birmingham success and won handsomely. 

The day was getting drowsy before Mr. Doyle started to 
we out his idea of a good fox-terrier. This breed was benched 

own a harrow gangway, and it was nothing but ‘‘Move on, 

lease,” whenever one stopped to make notes. Mr. Langdale, 
his exhaustive report ne Times), speaking of the 
fox-terrier judges, Messrs. Doyle and Percy Reid, says: ““We 
do not for a moment say that either of these gentlemen, as we 
heard it said, ‘got to the wrong end of the chain,’ for we be- 
lieve that both honestly gave the prizes to the best in their 
judgment. Others affirm that as both club men and non-club 
men pay the same fees, etc., they should both be represented 
in the ring.” Ican’t fathom the meaning of the second sen- 
tence; it looks asif the reporter had something weighty to 
disclose, and has so coated it over that the pill can neither be 
tasted nor seen. This is a half-hearted way of giving medi- 
cine; it should be administered with a firm hand. The won- 
derful Result vigorously maintains his pride of position, and 
galloped ore with money and cups. 

An odd little incident happened in the Dandie classes that I 
have not seen referred to inthe papers. The judge on the 
first day made an attempt to ——— his duty, and got as far 
as awarding one first prize. He was then interfered with and 
went home. The following day his work was assigned to Mr. 
Mellor, who gail several the only decision the advertised 
judge had been able to make. Now I wonder what does the 
owner think? 


The dear old Field generally = her foot well into it when- 
ever she s into “leaders.” She lately in big ods told 
the os onorary secretaries that they should stand fast 
oF eir rules, the rulesand nothing but rules. About a week 

ter one of the reporters is mitted to castigate an exhib- 
itor, who acting within his rights, lodged an objection against 
a successful oe dog, on the ground that it “‘worea 
paper collar,” 1 mean a fancy collar, whereas that show’s 
regulation ran that the dogs should be provided with plain 
co bearing no of identification. The owner of the 
dog is Mr, Harding Cox, part prietor of the Field, there- 
fore it was in execrable taste to eat their qwn wordsqd pb 





ingham; next to him I preferred Landgrave. All little 


foundlands are out of fashion. The St. Bernards flirted their 


dealings in connection with his. mock sale by auction have 


The judge, Col. Garnier, had his own ideas of the nature of 


robably a good representative of the ‘‘old school,” but in these 


The Great Danes made a gaudy show and were unfortu- 
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half of one of themselves. Mr. Cox has written that it is a 
ridiculous and obsolete rule. So far he and I are of accord, 
but then he should induce his fellow committeemen of the 
Kennel Club to insist that those shows which adopt their rules 
should also accept their regulations. The Kennel Club have 
long since abandoned that trumpery restriction. Advocates 
of plain collars can only advance the insulting plea that it 
: —— the judge seeing to whom the dog belongs. In the 
| first place, is it likely that a man is going down on his knees in 
| the ring to peer out theaddress, and then so long as exhibitors 
are allowed to lead in their own dogs, which is the case at all 
shows, except Birmingham, why should he try to ferret out 
the address when he can see the proprietor himself at the other 
end of the chain? Against this we have the fact that the 
address being on the collar has over and over again been the 
means of recovering dogs that have escaped from the show or 
en route. When the champion question was intrusted to a 
man of such ability as Mr. Perey Reid there was no difiiculty 
in foretelling that it would end in a bungling braggart busi- 
ness: Mr. Reid has not disappointed his friends. His arrange- 
ment scores one for the Kennel Club and one for himself. _ 

‘his is the mousey deformity dame Kennel Club mountain 
has produced from her connection with the “bruised reed.” 
“In future a dog must win four first prizes before he is eligible 
to compete in a champion class, which hencefort shall be 
called the ‘challenge class; to obtain the title of champion 
he must then win three prizes in_ the challenge class, one at 
least of these three being at the Kennel Club’s own show.’ 

This selfish, commercial, and partial scheme is similar in de- 
sign to a biscuit firm offering a prize to the best dog fed on 
“our biscuits.” : 

A querist writes to the Stock-Keeper asking the editor ‘‘who 
appoints the Kennel Club’s judges?” Come now, that is not a 
pertinent inquiry! One should as soon ask a man who ap- 
points his washerwoman, surely he has a right to give it out 
where he expects to get it best and cheapest done. 

At Mr. Harding Cox’s fox-terrier sale I am informed that 
the majority of the lots was withdrawn. This method is 
getting too frequent and savors of a trick. lt seems as if 
famous dogs are only = up as ‘a draw.” There is nothing 
dishonorable about it but it is not absolutely straightforward, 

The price that Mr. J. F. Smith, the owner of Save and 
Leonard, paid the Rev. Arthur Carter for his toweringly grand 
young dog Plinlimmon has not yet transpired, but it 1s cur- 
rently reported that the cash was there, and about £400, 
The priests of the day have found a more profitable employ- 
ment for their heavy time than their shorn ancestors, who 
passed it in severe and secluded meditation, gravely calculat- 
ing how many angels could stand upon the point of a needle. 
We should have lost that poetic figure if Goldsmith’s lovable 
village parson, who was 

‘passing rich with forty pounds a year,” 


had bred the holy dogs of St. Bernard. 

There is an unworthy rumor afloat that “Birmingham has 
caved in to the Kennel Club.” I cannot believe it. If this be 
true, Brum, haul down your colors, turn your facings, muffle 
your drums, reverse your arms, and march out of the good 
opinion of LILLIRULERO. 


Jan. 2°, 1885, 


















































































THE NEW DOG SHOW RULES. 


(The following criticism was prepared for the American Kennel 
Register by the editor of that publication. Having been crowded out 
of the Register, it is, by request, given place here.—Ep. F. anp S.| 


we the American Kennel Club was first put. in a fair 
way of being established, those interested in seeing a radi- 
cal improvement in the method of conducting dog shows were 
hopetul of the result. Ifit had not been advisable to make 
some improvement there was no necessity for a kennel club, 
and if we are to judge by the improvements outlined in the 
new code of rules we can — ny that with such a meagre 
result to put before the public the necessity for the club’s 
establishment does not seem very apparent. 

The constitution and by-laws are matters concerning the 
club alone and not the great body of exhibitors, but the latter 
after a perusal of them cannot fail to note the extremely on- 
erous duties of the treasurer, who according to Clause 3 
Article VI. ‘‘shall receive the funds of the Association and 
disburse the same under the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee.’ We have carefully read the copy of the constitution 
and by-laws, but fail to find that the Association can collect 
any funds from its members. It is the show rules and regu- 
lations that are of the main importance to all supporters of 
dog shows and we will now proceed to criticise them a seria- 
tim. 

1. The term dog where used in these rules is general in its applica- 
tion, and includes bitches unless they are otherwise snentionedt 

The rule should stop at the comma, as the word “bitch” 
never occurs in the rules. 

2. All dogs entered for competition or exhibition only shall be en- 
tered in the name of the bona fide owner. Such entries must be 
identified by name of dog, its age, and, if known, the names of its 
sire and dam; if the name of a dog which has won a first prize has 
been changeu, its name at the time of winning any and every such 
prize, and the place thereof, as well as its present name, must be 
given. If the names of the sire and dam are not known, i; may be 
entered “‘pedigree unknown.” 

Instead of “‘such entries” the rule should read “‘such entry.’ 
The words ‘if known” are not necessary, as the final clause 
covers unknown pedigrees. The word “first” before “prize” 
had better have been omitted. At tne close of the same sen- 
tence the words “‘as well as its present name” are quite un- 
nece! , as the name is of necessity given in making the 
entry. In the concluding sentence it is of the utmost necessity 
that no halfway measures should be permitted in the case of 
unknown pedigrees, therefore the rule should beyond all doubt 
read ‘‘must be entered ‘pedigree unknown.’ ” 

2. If a dog shall be entered without being identified, as directed ia 
Rule 2, it shall be disqualified from competition. 

This would read better if it was “If a dog is entered.” The 
rule is a salutory one, and we would suggest that an officer 
of each club be instructed to make every objection of this 
nature just as Mr. 8. E. Shirley, of the English Kennel Club is 
understood to do. To some exhibitors it is very obnoxious to 
make objections, and it would not unlikely happen that at 
one and the same show a dog in one class would be disquali- 
fied, while another would escape because of the want of an 
objection. 

4. Puppies ae compete in grown classes. except in classes where 
they are specially excluded, and will be judged as if matured. 

This should either be cancelled or come to a stop at the first 
comma. The second division of the rule is unnecessary, be- 
cause, if a class is made from which they are specially ex- 
cluded, that of itself settles the business without any rule. 
The concluding portion of the rule isanabsurdity. The mean- 
ing of it 1s that the judge is not to be allowed to exercise his 
judgment as to the probable development of the puppy. The 
dog in front of him. whether five months or a old, is 
to be supposed by him to have completed its growth. It savors 
also of instructions to judges on a matter entirely within their 
province. 

5. Adog which has, whena pu , won & first prize in a pu 
class, is not thereby disqualified cod] competition in a class where 
first-prize winners are excluded. 

A good rule, laboriously worded. ‘A priz2 won in a puppy 
class does not count asa win under the champion rule,” isa 
much simpler and clearer way of putting it, 

6. Dogs can be entered for the special pa when eligible, but 
they must ih all cases be previously entered in their regular vlass. 

Entirely unnecessary. If a rule had been made to the effect 
that no dog which was eligible could be withdrawn from 4 
special prize competition unless so stayed on the entry blank 
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there would have been some good done. What is requisite 
just now is to put a stop to an owner with say two first prize 
winners withdrawing one to let the other get the special. This 
has been done too much of late. The object of a special is to 
get the best dog and the A. K, C, should prevent owners set- 
ting that desirable object at naught. 


J No dog can be entered for competition in more than one regular 
class. 

The history of this rule is that Mr. Lincoln objected to hav- 
ing to bring a dog from any kennel except the one his entry 
number called for, He said it would lead to endless confusion 
at New York. Yet last May the Robins Island Field Trials 
Club benched their dogs together and not in the regular class 
order, and when he held his own shows at Washington, Cincin- 
nati and elsewhere he abrogated the rule. It means that if any 
one has a good puppy he must take his choice between the 
puppy class and open class, but cannot enter in both. Now 
there is every reason in the world why it should be just 
the other way about, and a puppy be entered for both classes 
if the owner so desires. It is decidedly better for the show, as 
it means a double fee with no extra expense, and if the puppy 
is good enough to win in both classes, why deprive the owner 
of the right to show and the puppy of the credit of winning. 
It is probable that the delegates who passed this rule a 
there was some merit in it, but there is none, and it should be 
stricken out. 

8. A dog to compete in the champion class must have won three 
first prizes in open classes at bench shows given under the auspices 
of clubs, members of this Association. And a dog having won three 
first prizes at above shows cannot compete in an open class when 
there isa champion class for its kind, but must compete in such 
champion class. 

9. A dog to compete in the extra champion class must have won 
two first prizes in the champion classes at shows recognized in Rule 
9, but it must have at least two competitors to advance its standing, 
otherwise it wins the prize alone. A dog having won two first prizes 
cannot compete in a champion class when there is an extra cham- 
= class for its kind, but must compete in such extra champion 
class. 

Much has beeti written and said about these rules since Major 
Taylor issued his strange explanation of how they were to be 
interpreted. Rule 8 may be called the A. K. R. rule because 
we started the three-first-prize cry and kept it up till it was ac- 
cepted as detinitely settled just as the rule now reads. With re- 
gard to Rule 9 it is singular to conceive how any persons pos- 
sessed of ordinary intelligence could propose or vote for aiken 
anomalous thing as an extra champion. You cannot go above 
achampion. Rule 9 is a sporting absurdity to begin with and 
even if other names were substituted for champion and extra 
champion the rule wants altering altogether. For instance, 
a dog must win three first prizes before he can get into the 
champion class, and when there he must wait till another dog 
qualifies and is shown against him to enable him to get any 
credit for another win. In other words we must have at 
least seven shows before a dog can be called a champion, the 
three he wins and the three his ——— wins, and the one 
they come together at. We are taking it for granted that the 
words “bat it must have at least two competitors” means 
“‘but the winner in a champion class must have at least one 
opponent to advance its standing.” The framer of the rules 
has apparently got opponents and competitors slightly mixed. 
In speaking of a competition one says, ‘‘How many opponents 
have you?” or, “‘How many competitors are there?’ The 
quickest way to amend the rule is to strike it out and stick to 
the old-fashioned champion. The new English rule is to call 
the class a challenge class, and after a ~~ has won so many 
firsts in that class he is entitled to be called a “‘champion.” 


10, A dog affected with mange or other contagious disease shall be 
disqualified from competition, and may, at the discretion of the 
Managers or Superintendent, be removed from the show. A com- 
petent person shall be appointed by the Managers to pass judgment 
as to the disease of dogs. 

There should be no discretion about permitting a dog suffer- 
ing from any contagious disease to remain in the show. Out 
with him as soon as the vet. says “mange” or ‘‘distemper.” 
In place of the italicised words the single one ‘‘must” should 
be used. 

11. In any class where there is one or more dogs entered, the judge 
shall award the prizes only according to merit, withholding such as 
his judgment dictates, 

What is the judge going to do in a class where there is less 
than one or more dogs entered? If all in front of the first 
comma shail be stricken out, and the rule begin with ‘‘The 
jugde shall,” that would be exactly what the dog parliament 
meant, and would make a very neat and proper rule. 

12. The decision of the judges will be final in all cases, except 
where mistake, fraud, misrepresentation or collusion can be shown. 
In any such case the Managers, or such referee as they may appoint, 
must decide all cases, and the dog may be rejudged. 

18. All disputed questions, except those of merit, in any way con- 
nected with the judging, will be referred to and be decided by, the 
Managers. 

14. No question involving the merit of a ~~ to receive a prize can 
be brought before, or be determined by, the Managers. 

These rules might be classified as the reiteration section. 
In 12 we read that disputed —-, except merit are to be 
decided by the Managers or their appointed referee; Rule 13 
says that all except those of merit must be decided by the 
Managers, and Rule 14says questions of merit cannot be decided 
by the Managers. Rules 13 and _ 14 are utterly useless, every 
point in them being covered by Rule 12. 

15. All protests and charges must be nfiade in writing, and be de- 
livered to the Managers or Superintendent as soon as possible after 
awards are made. 

15. The Managers will meet daily to receive complaints, and must 
decide the same as soon as practicable thereafter during the show. 

As has been shown by the “pointer controversy,” the rule 

overning protests is very vague. Taken in conjunction with 
Rule 16, it would now seem that no decision can be rendered 
by a club’s Managers on any case of traud, misrepresentation 
or collzsion, unless it is made during the show. This is wrong. 
A charge cf such a nature should be the ~~ of investiga- 
tion at any time. Considering that at New York the judging 
has been kept up till dark on the last day of the show, little 
time is left for framing, presenting and deciding a protest at 
that show 

17. Any person who misconducts himself or herself, or has miscon- 
ducted himself or herself in any way in connection with dogs, dog 
shows, or field trials may, in the discretion of the Managers, be dis- 
qualified from exhibition or competition at these shows, Such dis- 
qualification shall be recognized by all the members of this Associa- 
tion, and such person can only be reinstated by the club or associa- 
tion disqualifying him or her. The person disqualified may appeal to 
the Executive Committee 


This rule reads like a bill pushed through at the closing ses- 
sion of the Legislature only to meet with the gubernatorial 
veto. If we start off and say ‘“‘any person found guilty of 
misconduct in connection with dogs, dog shows, or field trials, 
shall be disqualified from exhibition at shows held under these 
rules” we will get a little nearer what is meant and how it 
should be said. Where the Governor’s veto should come in is 
over the concluding sections. ‘‘Such person can only be rein- 
stated by the club or association disqualifying him or her. 
The person disqualified may appeal to the Executive Com- 
mittee.” Whatis the use of his appealing to the executive 
Committee if the appellate or reinstating court 1s the one 
which a assed sentence; and what is to make the 
club which passed sentence of expulsion obey the Executive 
Committee which has no authority in the premises. Some 
correspondents have supposed that if a club expelled an ex- 
hibitor he could get relief from the American Kennel Club, 
but such is not the case, as each club is autocratic in its ruli 


Committee an appellate court, but this has not been done. 
18, The Managers or Superintendent shall have the right to exclude 
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or remove any dog from the show. for any cause appearing to them 


to be sufficient. 


A nece 
dogs. Itis well to note thatt 


is in the show. 

19. The Managers or Superintendent will use due diligence for the 
care and safety of all dogs exhibited. Watchmen will be kept on 
duty day and night, but it must be distinctly understood by all ex- 
hibitors that the management will not be responsible for luss or dam- 
age to any dog exhibited, whether the result of accident or other 
cause. 

This rule is quite out of place, being a local or individual 
regulation only. 

20. It is desired that with each entry the exhibitor will state the 
price for which he will sell his dog. A prohibitory price will be per- 
mitted. All transactions must be between the owner or his repre- 
sentative and the purchaser. The Managers or Superintendent, unless 
requested, will not interfere nor assume any responsibility in the 
matter. 

Here we must go into the reason for this being worded as it 
is. At the Westminster K. C. dog show of 1882, Mr. Jester 
led a setter dog into the ring and as soon as Mr. Mason saw 
him he asked for the catalogue number. On referring to the 
catalogue he saw the dog was entered to be sold for $100 and 
immediately sought Mr. Lincoln, to whom he handed the 
money and said he claimed No. ——. It transpired, however, 
that a member of the club had also set covetous eyes on the 
dog, but made no direct overtures for his purchase till later in 
the day. On learning that Mr. Lincoln had accepted Mr. 
Mason’s purchase money the club managers ordered Mr. 
Lincoln to refund the cash, and later on Mr. Jester was handed 
a check for the amount. Mr. Mason at one time threatened 
to invoke the law to protect his rights, but a subsequent 
closer inspection of the dog decided him to relinquish his claim. 
To prevent future difficulty, in place of saying that bids or 
claims must be made a the Superintendent, we now 
have no responsible person. There can be no question that 
the dogs are under the control of the Managers, indeed the 
Westminster Club at one show (if we mistake not it was the 
very one at which the setter trouble took place) defied the 
sheriff's right to attach and take away some dogs then on ex- 
hibition until the closing hour on the fourth day. There is no 
reason why all clubs in the country should be restricted in 
this manner simply because the Westminster Kennel Club 
made the rule read that way. It is a matter of equity which 
each club may well be left to settle for itself. 

21. An entry fee of........ will be charged for each dog entered, 
and it must in all cases accompany the entry. It includes care and 
feed for dogs during the exhibition. 

22. Alleniries must be made on blanks furnished by the Superin- 
tendent, and can be had on application at his office. 

2B. The GniVies GIOGO OD. «05. ..556050 occ sesescas and as soon thereafter 
as — each exhibitor will receive a ticket of identification, 
and a numbered tag corresponding with the stall number of his dog. 
When the dog is brought to the exhibition hall the ~ must be at- 
tached to the collar, and the person accompanying the dog must 
show his ticket of identification before the animal will be received. 
Therefore, exhibitors are requested not to lose their tags, nor to put 
them on the dogs, when practicable, until just before presenting them 
at the door. In case of dogs coming by express, the tags must be 
firmly nailed to the crates. 

24, Each exhibitor will receive a ticket of identification for all dogs 
entered, which must be carefully preserved, as no dog will be per- 
mitted to pass out of the building at night until his owner shall de- 
posit $5 and surrender this ticket to the check clerk, both of which 
will be returned on the return of the dog next morning before 9 
o’clock, If prize winners are taken and not returned, the prizes 
awarded them will be forfeited. 

25. No dog will be received unless supplied with a suitable collar 
and cbain. 

26. The show will be openfrom 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. each day. 

27. The judging will commence ya. each morning at 10 
o’clock, or sooner if Se and continue until 1 o’clock, and 
also from 2 P. M. until6 P.M. During these hours no dog shall be 
taken from its stall, not even by its owner, and if any dog ismot found 
in its stall when called for by the judge, the judging will proceed 
without it. This rule will be rigidly enforced that the judging may 
not be retarded. Owners are requested to be near their dogs, and 
when the class is called to bring their animals into the judging 
a. In the absence of the owner, attendants will take the ice into 
the ring. . 

28. Notice of the awards will be attached to the stalls of the prize 
winners as soon as practicable after the awards are made, 

29. Exhibitors will be furnished with a season ticket free. 

30. No dog can be permanently removed from the building except 
by the consent of the Managers or Superintendent. 

31. Dogs ~aree by express must be prepaid and have a label 
stating from whom shipped, and the name of station and express 
company, that they may be properly returned. 

82. Previous prize winnings, pedigrees or other mention, shall net 
be posted in kennels of prize winning dogs until after their respec- 
tive classes have been peters 

33, Each member of the Association shall appoint their judges, 
arrange prize lists, form of catalogues, assume their own financial 
responsibility and arrange such other details as may properly come 
under its individual management. 

34. Other rules and regulations not inconsistent with the constitu- 
tion and by-laws may be adopted by the members of this Association. 

Every one of these should be under the head of local regu- 
lations. Take, for instance, Rule 21. Suppose Boston chose 
to impose a tax of $1 on each dog sent to the show in addition 
to $2 for entry, so as not to be heavy on people entering who 
might not be able to send theirdogs. Why should Boston not 
do that? Rules 23, 24 and 25 are particularly out of place as 
rules of an association; the latter is also indefinite. Rule 26 is 

urely a matter of local convenience. Rule 27 has already 
a altered by New Haven. Why? Because it was the old 
Westminster Club rule to have an hour’s intermission at 1 
o'clock. Must every show be called upon to stop the judging 
then? New Haven has taken the common-sense view of its 
being a purely local regulation and illegally altered it. 

Why are exhibitors to be furnished a season ticket free? 
Because New York has always done so. Suppose Montreal 
should say we will adopt the Birmingham method ot giving so 
many admission tickets in place of one season, why should 
they not be allowed to doso? All of the rules from 21 to 82 
are those which should be left alone by the American Kennel 
Club, as they are of the kind contemplated by Rule 33. ‘‘Each 
member of the Association shall * * * arrange such other 
details as may — come under its individual manage- 
ment.” They are of no concern to the associate clubs, are not 
of the class in which there should be perfect uniformity, and 
are solely matters of indtvidual management. 

If the American Kennel Club committee will take up these 
rules and knock half of them out and supplant them with 
rules relative to the breeder, the limit of the time of judging, 
the necessity of a catalogue and what shall be put in it, the 
will do some good, but so far the club has only Trought itself 
into ridicule, and its own members are taking the law into 
their own hands. 


THE GREYHOUND CUP. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reply to Dr. Van Hummel’s very fair offer of a few issues 
ago, I state that I have already offered the special for the 
best greyhound to the New England Kennel Ciub, and that 
they have accepted it, and that I will not show in Cincinnati 
because of the impossibility of my being there, and because 
of the difficulty there would be in deciding on a judge. Neither 
will I go to Denver and run my dogs against his on account of 
the time needed, and also because my dogs are not used to the 
country or the hares. 

In conclusion will say that I shall show at New Haven, Bos- 
ton and New York, and if Dr. Van Hummel will take the 
trouble to send his dog on, I will offer a cup at either show he 
may choose in order that it may be proved who has the best 
greyhound. H. W. Smits. 


WoRCESTER, Mass., Feb. 15. 


rule, intended to prohibit,the admission of vicious 

his does not apply to declining 
the entry of an owner, the reason for excluding or removing 
being apparently retricted to the dog when he is brought to or 













LIVERPOOL DOG SHOW. 
[From our regular correspondent. } 


le fifth annual Liverpool dog show was held on Jan. 28 
and 29, as usual, in the North Haymarket, Liverpool, 
Eng., with a total entry of about 900, which is the largest the 
committee have bad, and they deserve to be congratulated 
for having obtained such a large entry, with, we may say, no 
support from any of the specialist clubs, having, we under- 
stand, declined to accept any specials which were not offered 
for public competition. We wish every committee would act 
accordingly, we would then either have the specialist clubs 
working for the improvement of their respective breeds or 
else we would have no specialist clubs at all. This year, for 
the first time the show was held under Kennel Club rules. 
The judges were Messrs, A. B. Bailey, W. W. Thompson, I. S. 
i I. Mawdsley, E. M. Southwell, H. N. Watson and 

. Eden. 

The first class was the champion St. Bernards with two 
entries, but only one put in an appearance, Bayard, who also 
won the cup. Landgrave, vhc., is a good-bodied, upstanding, 
red and white with a short, square face. Duke, he., by Bay- 
ard, almost white, is small and smooth-coated. Heber, hc., is 
good in body but deficient in head. First, Nero III., was re- 
ported 72 here last year, wheu he was vhe. reserve. As we 
expected then, he has atly improved and was shown in the 
best of condition. He is avery fine upstanding dog, with good 
color aud coat, he carries his tail rather high, and although 
he has a fair good head it is not the noble head of Bayard. 
Peter the Great, he., full brother of a younger litter to Plin- 
limnon, is a remarkably fine dog and one we prefer to his 
celebrated brother, were he good in quarter, but we are sorry 
to say he is almost a cripple behind, Storm King, second, and 
Pilgrim, third, are well-known and have often been reported 
upon. Thetis, the winner in the bitch class, is a flne large 
bitch of good color; she stands well on her legs and is of a 
good type but too curly in coat. Blanca is small in size and 
large inear. Moira, smooth-coated, shows plenty of character. 
The winning puppy was long and dished in face, also large in 
ear, but a good, large, well-grown youngster; we preferred 
second to t as being the most typical of the two, both 
being out of one litter and by Cadwallader. 

Champion mastiffs showed only one, The Prince, who also 
won a special cup. He was looking well, and has improved 
much since we saw him at <——- . Inthe open dog class 
the quality was not really good; the winner is a fair, good, 
typical dog. He was not shown in the condition he might be; 
he was second here last year. Chloe, second in bitches, is 
small, but typical; she shows age, her daughter, Lady 
Blanche, by Crown Prince, winning first. 

In Newfoundlands, Black Prince won, although he was shed- 
ding his coat, and not in the bloom we have seen him. Sec- 
ond and third were too curly. We preferred Leo V. only for 
his weak pasterns, 

In Great Danes the winner is small but full of quality, while 
the second was large and coarse, 

In deerhounds, Chieftain, well known, won by a long way; 
he also won the special cup. 

In aor retrievers we think Jet II. pressed the winner very 
closely. 

In wavy-coated retrievers, Ruth, looking well, but not carry- 
ing as good a coat as the winner, only got second, yet we pre- 
ferred her, as the winner, in our opinion, was too fine, and 
weak in head and muzzle. 

In pointer dogs, Ponto, wearing well, won, with a very good 
one second, except that he is rather light in muzzle. Third 
has rather large ears, which are set on high; this takes away 
from his general character. The winner in the bitch class was 
small but typical, and showed quality. 

Irish setters were a fair good class, we fancied it a close run 
between Nellie and Count, both looking well, Mate, the Pal- 
ace winner, coming third. The English setters were a strong 
class, Young Rock winning, and as he is leggy and light about 
his kidneys, we consider him very lucky. Tycoon is rather 
large in ear, and Laverack Chief looked seedy. We think 
Slap Bang, vhe., very lucky to get so much in the company 
he was in, Emperor Ned, he., being in our opinion much 
better in every respect. In bitches, Wild Rose won first and 
cup, and correctly so. She is a setter proper, and in our 
opinion the best setter in the show; however, she could have 
done on this occasion with a little more coat. 

Spaniels were small classes, and the majority of them we 
have often reported upon; as usual, Solus winning first and 


cup. 

S champion collies first went to Eclipse, well known, and 
looking as fit as we have seen him forsome time. In open 
dogs first and cup went to Young Cocksie, a black and white 
whose ears might be better; his tail is carried too high, and his 
hindlegs quite too straight. However, he was in grand form, 
carrying plenty of coat and showing lots of quality. Rock- 
ingham, second, is much better in ear, better in quarters, yet 
neither so good in body or coat. Northampton, a good black 
and tan, with plenty of coat and good bone, yet not quite up 
to the present ideas of collie character. The Palace winner 
was entered but did not turn up. Langley, he., we fancied 
much; he is good in head and ears, with plenty of coat of the 
correct texture, but he is rather fine in bone. Ourold favorite 
Sandy was only he., and his condition was such that we con- 
sider him fortunate to get noticed atall. In the bitch class 
first, second and third were taken by three young ones, 
Matchless, Dahlia and Peerless, who held the same position in 
the bitch Puppy. class. Matchless was rather improved here 
upon her Palace form, and won easily, while Dahlia, the 
Palace winner, was pretty closely pressed by Peerless. In dog 
puppies first and third were in the dog class; second and re- 
serve are both from the same kennel, and although not of the 
same litter resemble each other much, both being good in coat 
with good collie head; also much the same yellow color, the 
reserved number being the lighter of the two. - 

In champion fox-terriers first went to the wire-haired Pul- 
borough Jumbo, whose pedigree is unknown, while his age is 
one year and eight months. He is a very nice by ge terrier, 
with black and tan head and a better coat than the majerity 
of the present so-called wire-haired fox-terriers. In champion 
bitches first went to Pegotty. We preferred Richmond Patch- 
work, but we must admit it is only a matter of opinion, both 
being really good ones. In open dogs Hampton ‘Toby, third, 
is a good, well-made little dog, rather dish-faced. Hardy Joe 
vhe., is rather strong in head. Raby Cornet, second, is a good 
young one not furnished. First and cup went to Fullwood 
Spark; he has good bone and is well made, with good coat 
and character, but he might be finer in skull. In bitches 
Winsome Nell, third, is a good sort, with heavy dark mark- 
ings. Douglas Tickle, vhe., is another good one. Lytham 
Gem, first, is about the best we have seen for along while, 
and as wicked as handsome. Richmond Myrtle, second, is 
another good sort; if anything she is too fine before the eye. 
Green Sage, fourth, is too fine in coat. 

Irish terriers had two classes containing good quality. Bus- 
ter, first, is rather small in face. Playboy, second, ought to 
have been first; he has good feet, legs and shoulders and lots 
of style. Third went to Gripper. Were it not for his color 
commencing to go, he is, we think, better than ever. In 
bitches, we thought the first and cup winner should only have 
been about vhe., certainly not more. Poppy, second prize, 
and Gail, third, are both well known; the former was here 
out of coat, while the latter had all her coat and is just com- 
mencing to shed it. Norah Tatters, vhc.; we saw here for the 
first time; we preferred her to the winner. 

The bulldogs were a very moderate collection, first and 
second being a long way ahead. 

Howarth won first and second in bull-terriers, with Max 
Marx and Silvio. They are both well-known. In Dandie Din- 
monts, first went to Jennie Deans, well known. Ti IL. 
pressed the winner very closely; he was shown in good cont . 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





(Fes. 19, 1885. 








Belle Boyd—Count Noble. Dr. R. L 
English setter bitch Belie Boyd (A.K.R. 1277) to Count 
Lola S8.—Joe P. W. L. Steele, 
setter bitch Lola S. to T. C. Leak’s Gordon setter Juve P. 
Phiz—Dutch, Jr. 
Phiz to T. R. Varick’s Dutch, Jr. (A.K.R. 1487). 


Babette—Waldmann Ii. Wm. Loeffler’s (Preston, Minn.) dachs- 
hund bitch Babette (Bock—Waldina) to his Waldmann II. (Faust— 


Flora), Jan. 10. 


Crawl—Waldmann II, Wm. Loeffler’s (Preston, Minn.) dachshund 
bitch Crawl (Waldmann—Waldina) to his Waldmann II. (Faust— 


Minn.) dachshund 
bitch Diana (Waldmann II.—Babette) to his imported Bergmann, 


Flora), Feb. 3. 


Diana—Bergmann. Wm. Loeflfler’s (Preston, 


Jan. 30 


Lina L.—Waldmann II, Chas. Klocke’s (Pittsburgh, Pa,) dachs- 
hund bitch Lina L. (Bergmann—Gretchen) to Wm. Loeffler’s Wald- 


mann II. (¥aust-—-Flora), Jan. 31. 
Toodles—Joe. 
bitch Toodles to champion Joe (A.K.R. 925), Feb, 10. 
Lady Clyde—Montrose. Scotch Collie Kennel Club’s (Stepney, 


Conn.) collie bitch Lady Clyde (A.K.R. 883) to their Montrose (A.K.R. 


Scotch Collie Kennel Club’s (Stepney, 
Conn.) collie bicch Highland Mary (A.K.R. 1572) to their Montrose 


891). December, 1884. 
Highland Mary — Montrose. 


(A.K.R. 891), Feb. 1. 


Dinah I.—Knickerbocker. John Pierrepont’s (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


pointer bitch Vinah I. (Speck—Dinah) to champion Knickerbocker 


(A.K.R. 19), Feb. 4. 

Fly—Dean 
Grove Kennels’ Dean (Sensation—Daisy Dean), Jan, 22. i 

Flora—Sam. Locust Grove Kennels’ (Manton, R. I.) native 
setter bitch Flora (Dick—Gipsy) to their Sam (Sam—Swmut 11I.), 
Jan, 24. 

Smut I.—Duke. Locust Grove Kennels’ (Manton, R. I.) native set- 
ter bitch Smut II. to their Duke (Pete—Fan). Feb. 6. 

-——_—— —Deun. Mr. Heald’s pomter bitch 
Kennels’ Dean (Sensation—Daisy Dean, Feb. 14. 

' Grace—Beaufort. R. E. Westlake’s pointer bitch Grace (A.K.R. 
1250) to C. H. Mason’s Beaufort (A.K.R. 694), Feb. 8. 
WHELPS. 

(22 See instructions at head of this column. 

Rusk. C. M, Hammond's (Lakeville, Cal.) Chesapeake Bay bitch 
Rusk (A.K.R. 144), Nuv. 1, 1834, number and sex not stated, by C. P. 
Curtis’s Foam (Albert—Rose). 3 

Mistletoe. J. W. Houston’s pointer bitch Mistletoe (A.K.R. 1254), 
Jan, 5, nine (four dogs), by his Bruee Il. (A.K.R. 695); all liver and 
whi e. 

Mona. R. J. Sawyer’s (Menominee, Mich.) St. Bernard bitch Mona 
(A_K.R, 1270), Jan. §, fourveen, two bitches liviug, by Canton: (A.K.R. 
1362). 

Forest Ida. R. MeMillan’s (Galt, Ont.)"English setter bitch Forest 
Ida (A.K.R. 2054), Dec. 25, 1884, seven (three dogs), by Paris III. 

Curley. E.1L. Batiey’s (Pittsfield, Mass.) Skye terrier Curley (A.K.R. 
1907), Jan. 1, four (two dogs), by J. McEnany’s Fido. 

Bridget. E. S. Porter’s (New Haven, Conn.) bull-terrier bitch 
Bridget, Feb. 4, five (one dog), by his President (A.K.R. 1208). 

Pigeon, A. C. Krueger's (Wrightsville, Pa.) beagle bitch Pigeon 
(A.K.R. 1725), Feb. 3, six (two dogs), by his Bannerman (A.K.R. 179). 

Fioss. A. C. Krueger’s (Wrightsville, Pa.) beagle bitch Floss (A.K.R. 
1720), Feb. 11, five (two dogs), by his Bannerman (A.K.R. 1709). 

Alma lI. Hermitage Kennels’ (Passaic, N. J.) St. Bernard bitch 
Alma II. (A.K.R. 276), Dee. 10, 1884, twelve (five dogs), by Don II. (The 
Shah— Dewdrop); seven since deal. 

Gertie. Hermitage Kennels’ (Passaic, N. J.) St. Bernard bitch Gertie 
(A. K.R. 788), Nov. 28, 1884, four (three dogs), by Bonivard (A.K.R. 
361); three since dead. 

Madam Juno, Chas. S. Davol’s (Warren, R. I.)red Irish setter bitch 
Madam Juno (A.K.R. 1853), Feb. 12, nine (six dogs), by his Rutledge 
(A.K.R. 1860); two dogs and one bitch since dead. 

Ruby. Kiimarnock Collie Kennels’ (Vorchester, Mass.) imported 
collie bitch Ruby, Feb. 7, nine (five dogs), by champion Rutledge 
(Wolf—Madge). 

Ursula. The Alpine Kennels’ (Mount Vernon, N. Y.) St. Bernard 
biten Ursula (A.K.R. 26), Jan. 31, four (one dog), by their Carlo (A.K.R. 
89). 

Zoe. B. M. Stephen:on’s (La Grange, Tenn.) English setter bitch 
Zoe (Gladstone—Kaun), Feb. 2, seven, by Ben Hill (Druid—Ruby); 
five black, white and tan, and two lemon and white. 

Gipsy Herbert Flint’s (Haverhill, Mass.) cocker spaniel bitch 
Gipsy, Feb. —-, four (three dogs), by Ober (A.K.R. 855). 

ady Clyde. Scotch Collie Kennel Club’s (Stepney, Conn.) collie 
bitcu Lady Clyde (A.K.R. 883), Feb. 2, seven (three dogs), by their 
Montrose (A.K.R. 891). 

Nellie Dale. Ravenswood Kennels’ (Boston, Mass.) English setter 
bitch Nellie Dale. Jan. 25, nine (three dogs, by Dash III.; all black 
and white. 

May. J. E. Decker’s (Newark, N.J.) pointer bitch May, Feb. 7, 
seven (four dogs), by Dr. A. McCollom’s Bon Ton (A K.R. 1436). 

Abbess. The St. Bernard Kennels’ St. Bernard bitch Abbess (A.K.R. 
783), Feb. 10, eighteen (eleven degs), by Katerfelto (A.K.R. 789); ten 


since dead, 
SALES. 


ee See instructions at head of this column. 

Bruce. Mastiff dog (A.K.R. 1763), by John Clay & Son, Westfield, 
Mass., to F. G. Grimes, Hillsboro, N. H. 

Viola. Pointer bitch (A.K.R. 703), by Surrey Kennels, Ellicott City, 
Mu., to J. H. Winslow, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Norah, St. Bernard bitch (A.K.R. 790), by Geo. V. Skal, New York, 
to St. Bernard Kennels, Clifton, S. I. 

Captain II. Cocker spaniel dog (A.K.R. 1867), by H. F. Schellhass, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Fred Bollett, same place. 

Lavalette. Black, white and tan English setter bitch, 34yrs. old 
(Druid—Princess Draco). by Chas. Tucker, Stanton, Tenn., to Pierre 
Lorillard, New York. Price, $1,500. 

Lilac. Collie bitch (A.K.R. 885), by Thos. H. Terry, New York, to 
E. Levergne, Highland, N. Y. 

Criterion. Bull-terrier dog (A.K.R. 1886), by R. & W. Livingston, 
New York, to Wm. Russel, same place. 

Belvoir Jack. Fox-terrier dog (A.K.R. 527), by Surrey Kennels, 
Ellicott City, Md., to G. H. Stansbury, Franklin, Pa. 

Surrey Sam. Fox-terrier dog (A.K.R. 1489), by Surrey Kennels. 
Ellicott City, Md., to E. Linthicum, same place. 

Trix. Fox-terrier bitch (A.K.R. 743), by Surrey Kennels, Ellicott 
City, Md. to Dr. J. W. Hebb. ° 

Dandy. dog (A.K.R. 1936), by City View Kennels, New Haven, 
Conn., to D. V. Fulier, Belchertown, Mass. 

Lill. White, black and tan beagle bitch, age not given (Warren— 
Rosey), by Fulton Kennel Club, Canal Fulton, U., to A. C. Krueger, 
Wrightsville, Pa. ; 

Blue Cap—Lill whelp. Beagle dog puppy, by Fulton Kennel Club, 
Canal Fulton, O., to A. C. Krueger, Wrightsville, Pa., and resold by 
him to H. B. Beidler, same place. 

Blue Cap. Beagle dog, age and color not given (Blue Cap—Biue 
bell), by Fulton Kennel Club, Canal Fulton, O., to A. C. Krueger, 
Wrightsville, Pa. 

Till IT. Beagle bitch, age and color not given (Boxer II.—Lill), 
we ig ag Kennel Club, Canal Fulton, O., to A. C. Krueger, Wrights- 
ville, Pa. 

Maud. Beagle bitch, age and color not given (Racer—Sora), by A. 
C. Krueger, Wrightsville. Pa.. to F. W. Wheaton, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Rex Rab. Collie dog (A.K.R. 1752), by the Houghton Farm, Moun- 
tainville, N. Y.. to Wm. A. Stewar', New York. 

Frou Frou. Pug bitch, age and pedigree not given, by Geo. Gilli- 
van. West Jefferson, O., toS. S. McCuen, New Orleans, La. 

Gold Coin. Pug dog, age and pedigree not given, by H. L. Good- 
man, Auburn Junction, Lil., to Geo. Gillivan, West Jefferson. O. 


to Locust Grove 





Rum. _Prick-eared Skye terrier dog, whelped Sept. 3, 1884 (Watty— 
en by Geo. Sanderson, Moncton, N. B., to C. E. Taylor, same 
place 


Mull. Prick-eared Skye terrier dog, whelped Sept. 3, 1884 (Watty— 
penny). by Geo. Sanderson, Moncton, N. B., to Thos. Fyshe, Halifax, 


Skye. Prick-eared Skye terrier dog, whelped Sept. 3, 1884 (Watty— 
yomey). by Geo. Sanderson, Moncton, N.8B., to J.S. Mactean, Halifax, 


Count Dan (A.K.R. 1283)—Belle Boyd(A.K.R.1277) whelps. English 
setter dogs, whelped Aug. 20, 1884, by Dr. R. I. Hampton, Athens, 
Ga., one to Wm. Nightingale and two to Albin Oneberg, Rome, Ga. 

Young Baroness. Bull terrier bitch, age not given (Baron—Lurline), 
oy Wm. Hinks, aan, Eng., to T. R. Varick, Worcester, Mass. ; 
she is in whelp to Dutch. 

Mastiff dog, whelped Dec. 10, 1884 (Agrippa, A.K.R. 449— 


Prince. 
ass., to O. F. 


P.ide, A.K.R. 1516), by Riverview Kennels, Clinton, 
Vedder, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Grace. Mastiff bitch, whelped Oct. 39, 1884 (Duke of Kent, A.K.R. 
1507—Duchess, A.K.R. 260), by Riverview Kennels, Clinton, Mass., to 
Chas. Altmannspeiger, Minden, Ia. 

Oscar Wild. Pug dog, age not given (Treasure—Trouble), by Geo. 
W. Dixon, Worcester, Mass., to Frank Meuller, same place. 

Knickerbocker (A.K.R. 19)—Lady Isabel (A.K.R. 461) whelp. -Liver 
apd white pointer bitch, whelped Nov. 2, 1884, by Knickerbocker 
Kennel! Club, — City, N. J., to Geo. H. Piercy, same age 

Sambo. Imported pug dog (A.K.R. 572), by Clapn Batley, Boston, 
Mass,, to Samuel 8. aicCuen, New Orleags, La, oe 


Hampton’s (am. Ga.) 
oble, Jan. 26. 
Jr.’s (Rockingham, N, C.) English 


F. B. Rier’s (Worcester. Mass.) bull-terrier bitch 


Geo. W. Dixon's (Worcester, Mass.) imported pug 


Mr. Sweet’s pointer bitch Fly (Dixie—Fan) to Locust 


































Flora D. Italian eens bitch, formerly Chic (Duke—Naughty), 
by R. C. Prout, Newark, O., to Samuel S. McCuen, New Orleans, La. 

Sylph. Lemon and white pointer bitch, whelped Nov. 20, 1884, by 
Fritz (A.K R. 268) out of Bird (A.K.R. 1658), by Maple Keanels, Pat- 
terson, N. Y., to Chas. 8. Fitch, New York. 

Ashmont Prince. Mastiff dog, whelped Oct. 3, 1884 (Hero 1 ey 
Varden), by Ashmont Kennels, Boston, Mass., to Miss Mary Bullard, 
Dedham, Mass. 

Diavolo. Mastiff dog (A.K.R. 543), by Ashmont Kennels, Boston, 
Mass., to J. H. Child, East Milton, Mass. 

Don Pedro. Rough-coated St. Bernard dog (A.K.R. 1670), by A. K. 
Johnston, Clifton, N. Y., to St. Bernard Kennels, same place. 

Jim and Parker. Red Irish setter dogs, whelped Aug. 23, 1884 
(Sancho—Betty Plunkett), by H. C. Hoff, Trenton, N. J., to A. 8. Hoff- 
man, Morrisville, Pa. 

Mary Dell. Biack and white English setter bitch, whelped Janu- 
ary, 1883 (Dash III.—Jessie), by A. S. Hoffman, Morrisville, Pa., to 
Chas. Neal, Trenton, N. J. 

Darby. Black and white English setter dog, whelped June, 1883 
(Jester—Kathleen), by Chas. Neal, Trenton, N. J., to A. 8. Hoffman, 


Morrisville, Pa. 
PRESENTATIONS. 


ke" See instructions at head of this column. 
Rusk. Chesapeake Bay bitch (A.K.R. 144), by G. G. Hammond, 
New London, Conn., to C. M. Hammond, Lakeville, Cal. 
DEATHS. 


G2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Don Carlos. Black and tan collie dog (A.K.R. 1741), owned by John 
W. Eckel, Bridgeport, Conn., from distemper. 

Rebel Monarch. English setter dog (A.K.R. 1544), owned by Geo. 
Jarvis, New York, Feb. 17, from distemper. 


Every ONE interested in dogs should secure a copy of ‘Our Friend, 
the Dog,” a pamphlet on the care ot dogs in health and sickness, with 
a list of canine diseases alphabetically arranged, and the symptoms 
and prescriptions for their cure. Mailed for 2-cent stamp. Associ- 
ated Fanciers, 237 South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa.—Adv. 


Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


THE NEW ARMY TARGET. 


T a meeting of the directors of the National Rifle Association, 
held on the 10th inst., Gen. Robbins, Col. Bodine and Capt. De- 
Forest reported on their recent trip to Washington anent the recent 
changes in the army targets. At present the regulars use a target 
similar to that of the militia, a circular bullseye and rings. Under 
the new regulations the army will use an == bullseye, whose 
height will be one-quarter more than its width. Gen. Sherida> re- 
ferred the committee to Capt. 8. E. Blunt, of the Ordnance Corps, 
who appeared before the Association, and pointed out the fact 
that men in the field should be taught to hit the enemy, not to 
make fancy scores. The armies of England, France, Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland, he said, use a long target, and he thought 
that the United States would profit by training its soldiers to its use. 
He said that the chief object of training a soldier how to shoot was 
not that he might make big target records, but that he might hit his 
man and wound him or kill him. In the army men were wanted who 
could make good line shots; a shot that would hit a man some- 
where. The question of how best to gain this object was sub- 
mitted to a large number of officers in active service throughout 
the United States, particularly in the West, and 94 per cent. were in 
favor of the elliptical target. A soldier who could make a true line 
shot, would be effective, because he would be sure to hit his man 
somewhere, and to hit him anywhere was to disable him in action. 
The Association decided that the matter being irrevocably settled. 
A vote of thanks was 
The militia of Mame has 











nothing was to be gained by discussing it. 
given to General Sheridan for his courtesy. 
decided to adopt the new mode of practice. 

The new target will be supplemented by figures representing groups 
of men standing, kneeling, etc., tor skirmishing practice, and by 
groups of sixteen for short and middle-range file-tiring. 

This wutcome of modern rifle progress in this country moves the 
Graphic to comment and to the bestowal of a bit of well-merited 
praise on the past work of the National Rifle Association. The 
Graphic says: “It should not be,forgotten that to the National Rifle 
Associatian belongs the credit of elevating the use of the rifle to the 
dignity of an exact science; of directing popular attention to its im- 
portance as a part of the national military training; of stimulating 
American patriotism through the international matches; and finally, 
by natural sequence, causing a revolution in army target-practice, 
which, based on flint-lock and smooth-bore principles, had become 
an obsolete exercise. A few years since the War Deparment, thus 
reminded, introduced the needed reform, and seconded by Generals 
Sherman, Sheridau and Hancock in their respective commands, 
availed itself of the benefits of Creedmoor. until the regulars began 
to show the effects of competition by winning some importan! 
prizes. Military marksmanship was at a low ebb when the National 
Ratle Assoeiation was at the hefght ef its importance as an anthority. 
but the fable of the hen and her adopted duckling is represented in 
the denouement. The army has adopted the elliptical torm of tar- 
get, instead of that prescribed at Creedmoor, which is circular. The 
National Rifle Association protest, and are told that the target pre- 
ferred is similar in outline to the living mark which soldiers must 
learn to hit somewhere. Having learned all the hen can teach it, the 
duckliug swims off on its own hook, leaving its astonished step- 
mother fluttering on the bank.” 


REVOLVER TALK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I do not agree with ‘*.32-Short” about the penetration of the long 
and short cartridges. If he will take the pains to try them at pine 
boards, I feel confident he will find the long shoot much harder than 
the short. The best .38-cal. pistols I’ve found yet for accuracy are 
the Smith & Wesson and the Merwin & Hulbert new styles of .38 
double action, with say half to one pound of lead attached under- 
neath the barrel by tying asmallrubber band around the lead so as 
to hold it tightly to the barrel of pistol. It is easily attached or de- 
tached, and —— the upward throw of the arm, so common to all 
revolvers. bar of lead bent double is sufficient and is about the 
right length, costs nothiug, and adds greatly to the steadiness. The 
.22 seven-shot, made by Mr. Marlin, is a fine piece for accuracy. The 
new .32, 16-inch barrel, made by Smith & Wesson, can’t be beat. F 
Troop had great sport last summer and fall in the Blue Mountains 
hunting. Socold ——- it frosts in July and August. We killed 
4,000 rabbits at Rio Deloro (River of Gold) and Piute Springs while 
camped there. 

We have target practice in quarters now with reduced ammunition, 
5 to 8 grains powder and a round .45-caliber ball. Such charges al- 
ways shoot too high, while the same charge in the cavalry pistol. 
Colt’s .45, shoots too low, even with as much as 25 and 30 grains of 
powder, round ball. Now why is this? The only solution I can see 
is the different rifling in the two arms, Springfield and Colt’s pistol. 
The latter has a deep wire rifle, the Springfield scarcely any, conse- 
quently the ball in the Springfield does not foilow the grooves, but 
goes straight through the barrel, same as asmooth bore, while it 
takes the grooves in the pistol, consequently hasa rotary motion. 
Am I right or wrong? Geo. H. Cooper, 6th U.S. Cavalry. 

Fort Lewis, Col., Jan. 29. 


SAFE RIFLE CARTRIDGE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I took much pleasure in reading the discussion last year in regard 
to “The Choice of Hunting Rifles,’ and noted that several writers 
objected to the repeating rifle, for other reasons, and because the 
cartridges in the magazine were sometimes compressed, i. e., the 
bullets crowded back into the shells, and that occasionally the whole 
load went off at once. The shortened cartridges. of course, blocked 
the mechanism of the rifle and rendered it useless for the time being. 
The following will overcome these dangers and add some conveni- 
ences. Instead of the ordinary cartridge use a shell long enough to 
contain the powder and bullet within itself, and then, since the bul- 
let does not project beyond the shell, it cannot be pushed back into 
the shell by the base of the shell in front of it, 7. e., the shell receives 
all the pressure, the bullet and the powder none. Hence no jammin; 
or exploding in the magazine. As the edge of the shell migat perm 4 
on the breech of the barrel at the moment of entering, it would 
probably be best to bend in or crimp the edge. 

As to the conveniences, when a man is hunting squirrels or other 
small game which are shot at short range, he does not care to use the 
same charge as he uses for deer, bear, moose, etc. In the new shell 
he may vary the charge to suit himself, so long as the charge is kept 
wholly within the shell. 

Any repeuting riflemaybe changed so as to take this shell, by boring 
out the breech of the barrel just as you would for an extra 
shell. [t my be made bottle-neck or taper also, but in that case the 
power of varying the load is limited. e ballseater may be so con- 


| structed as fo the crimpimg and baliseating at the same time, When | 





a small charge is used the bullet can be seated wtth a loading rod and 
a mallet, the shell crimped afterward in the ballseater. e only 
objection to this shell is that an absent-minded man may fill his maga- 
zine with empty shells. That man would make a mistake anyhow, 


‘and I should be afraid to go hunting with him for fear he might for- 


get me and shoot me for a bear. C. Jutius CAESAR. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


BOSTON, Feb. 14.—There was an unusually large attendance of 
riflemen at Walnut Hiil to day, the ipensanel attendance owing to 
the tact that team matches between members of the association 
were to be shot. The weather conditions proved good, the wind, 
however, blowing rather hard from 3 o’clock. During the after- 
noon an overcast sky increased the favorable shooting conditions. 
The range will be open on Saturday next as usual, and also on the 
following Monday, Feb. 23. The directors have put on the follow- 
ing matches for competition: Victory medal match, to be shot on a 
decimal target, open one year, distance 200yds, position off-hand 
rounds 10, any rifle under the rules. First prize, a victory gold 
medal to any competitor who scores 10 86s during the year; second 

rize, a victory silver medal to the competitor who scores 10 80s 

uring the year; third prize, a bronze victory medal to any com- 
petitor who scores 10 75s during the year; fourth prize, a silver 
membership badge to any competitor who scores 10 70s during the 
vear; fifth prize, a bronze membership badge to any competitor 
who scores 10 65s during the year. No competitor can win more 
than one medal of a kind, but winners of the medals of lower rank 
will be eligible to continue in the match and compete for the higher 
rank medals, but only with scores made subsequent to the 10 scores 
winning medals. 

It is also proposed to have an.all-comers’ military match, open to 
all comers, distance 200yds., position standing, any military rifle with 
asix-pound trigger pull, round 5, Creedmoor target, entries unlimited, 
four scores to count. First prize, a trophy of the value of 30 per cent. 
of the entrance fees. The scores of to-day are appended: 

Rest Match. 
1 








IIIS. ‘sre van: \eriaiace eeaeoaanmen Caaanee 0810 9 8 8 9 8 9 9-88 
Pe 5.5.04 n04s oe anaeeeanwa 99 9 91010 9 9 8 6-88 
I ainacnocsade. generics aes SHOR waenE 109 78 9 910 910 56-87 
Victory Medal. 

CIN 5:a26:0000cesan sks vacasnannere 96106999 7 8 9-8 
MEMS S.5iscaenees cceiscces a) Geen 96978 569 9 9-7 
NIN od <p: ag mn <aSa cate cnnleiccree rake 94710 9 610 7 3 9-74 
PE sc sicarcneatas deiarunncasaronarns 98 8&8 5 694 810 6—% 
PR cs 5 00x + ckaaleecmuvaxenaceereuns 8 25 61010 8 9 7 6-71 
Creedmoor Practice Match. 

A JORNGOR.. 066.0.0:5605 4545455455—46 ES Gilmore ........ 4344455453—41 
SJ Short............5455454444—44 C W Hodgdon....... 545444443141—41 
Albert Miller........ 5443544445—42 J Brown............ 3553344442 — 37 
Creedmoor Prize Match. 

H Oushing.......... 545554554446 John Smith......... 555444544444 
2 er 4555544454—45 NF Tufts.... .... .4444454545—43 
DT Bryden.......... 5444554454-—44 WH Oler.... ......4454454444--42 
TE BIOGE. o0< 5555050 445445554444 HEL Bent.... ....4444445444—41 
Team Match—First Team. 

INO aig osc cnsensies on aresio’ 10 310 6 710 6 9 8 9% 
C E Berry...... ove 7101010 6 8 8 6 4 8-7 
C A Hunt 469 8 5 910 5 6-70 
DF Bryden 68 79 410 8 7 7 3869 
R Reed...... 78465 3 7 610 9-65 
NIN 5. 655:4 506 psioras wiaii hea cae re 524352 3 3 4 9-—40—399 
Second Team. 
ANNE. 3555: saiccnaw ee seaaekauere 968 8 8 9 8 8 6-%8 
NO SOMO ovis <icsearsinseacegee was 13868 5 7 410 7 9-1 
ee Is nsen84p50ceo0 rane de 674645 4 0 6 5-53 
DD PRE vcccnvccees SEES 4663375 3 4 6—4 
I TRUE o5:4:20ssccen ssdersennre 3823 510 3 8 6 6 2—46 
A J Kempton... 2.3... x as latate 22.2442 51 8 2-21-3811 


HIP SHOOTING.—Manchester, N. H., Feb. 3.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your report of Dr. Carver’s six-day shoot at New Haven, 
you comment on his making some hip or luch shots at ink bittles. 
This excited my curiosity, as I had never seen such shooting with the 
rifle. As a boy I used to handle the bow and arrow pretty well, and 
thought it might be possible that sufficient practice would enable me 
to do reasonable work with the rifle without the necessity of raising 
it to my shoulder and eye. As a trial experiment I tacked up a square 
of paper with a bullseye patch pasted on it for an object to shoot at. 
This was done in the house, with distance limited to to aout 15ft.; 
Flobert rifle. I inclose a target shot in this way, with the shots 
numbered in the order in which they were made. Although none 
strike the bullseye, still several of the shots are fairly grouped and 
a 12-inch target made, and with poo the wild ores might be 
controlled. In the two strings shot previous to the one enclosed 
two and three shots respectively struck the bullseye. It would seem 
as though practice might enable one to make quick shots at game at 
short range, with a reasonable degree of accuracy, without raising 
the rifle to the shoulder.—A. B. DopGE. 


BRATTLEBORO, Vt.. Feb. 7.—These scores were made at Oak 
Grove range by the Brattleboro Rifle Club on the Massachusetts 


target, 200yds., off-hand: 
..12 11 10 11 12 12 11 10 11 11—111 


Sc ceane s 
Nichols .. -10 11 11 1112 8 12 12 [2 11—110 
11 12 12 91212 8 12 12 10—110 

12 11 10 11 11 10 9 12 11 12—109 
12 10 10 10 10 12 12 10 10 11—107 
11111212 711 8 12 12 11-107 
11 910 121212101110 9—106 
. .12 91112 9 11 10 10 10 10—104 
...12 10 12 10 10 10 10 9 10 10—103 

RE cnet eccccssiccensantadtuouenscs 11 10 11 8 11 10 11 10 10 10—102 


THE NEW COLT ARM.—The new Colt magazine rifie has been 
placed on the market. This isthe weapon to make way for which the 

revious Colt magazine rifle was withdrawn. The new weapon be- 
longs to that class of magazine rifle where the breech action is worked 
by the left hand on the trombone motion in this respect similar to 
the new Spencer arm. 

SPHINX.—Thos. Davis, one of the Canadians, engaged for the 
Egyptian campaign, fired a rifle ball at the eye of the Sphinx and 





captured a month’s imprisonment. 


THE TRAP. 


Correspondents who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


THE NATIONAL GUN ASSOCIATION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In pursuance to an informal call, the sportsmen in attendance at 
the Second International Clay-Pigeon Tournament, assembled at the 
office of Richard Rhodes (gun store), 55 St. Charles street, at 8 P. M., 
for the purpose of organizing a National Association. The meeting 
was formally organized by the election of Capt. A. M. Aucoin, of New 
Orleans, La., as chairman pro tem., and J. E. Bloom, of Cincinnati, 
O., secretary pro tem. There were present Capt. A. M. Aucoin, Wm. 
Mayronne, A. Cardona, Jr., of New Orleans, La.; C. M. Stark. North 
Dunbarton, N. H.; John S. Snedeker, Brooklyn, L. 1.; F. 8. Parmelee, 
Omaha, Neb.; Messrs. A. Bandle, H. E. Peters, H. MeMurchy, J. E. 
Bloom, T. Gastright, B. Teipel, of Cincinnati; John A. Ruble, Ellen- 
dule, Dak.; Geo. Essig, Plattsburg, Mo.; Andy Meaders, Nashville, 
Tenn.; O. R. Dickey, D. Kirkwood, W. 8. Perry, of Boston, Mass.;H. 
L. Baker, Natchez, Miss.; H. A. Penrose, San Angelo, Tex.; Jos. Dils 
A. W. West, Parkersburg, W. Va.; W. C. Lefell, Dr. L. E. Russell, of 
Springfield, O.; W. B. Ralston, Blue Ball, O.; W. L..Collville, Pitts. 
burgh, Pa.; Capt. E. E. Stubbs, Gainesville, Ark.; W. F. Summerson, 
Staunton, Va.; W. Ackerman, Lima, O.; Mr. Bradley, Bradford, Pa.; 
C. E. Verges, Lowell, O.; J. A. R. Elliott, J. W. Campbell, of Grenola, 
Kan.; M. F. Cook, Hartford, Conn.; J. N. Frye, Boston, Mass.; Albert 
Erichson, Houston, Tex.; H. W. Eager, Marlborough, Mass.;Capt. A. 
A. H. Bogardus, Elkhardt, Ill.; L Good, New York; U_ H. Boulter, 
Cheyenne, Wy. Ter.; John C. Curry, Cincinnati; C. N. Brown, Fen- 
ton, Mich.; L. Rainey, Scott, Strong and Stice, of Jacksonville, Ill.; 
an, See, of New York, and Messrs. Sawyer and Davis, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Upon motion of J. E. Bloom, of Cincinnati, seconded by Dr. Rus- 
sell, of Springfield, O., the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted, viz.: 

Resolved, first, that the sportsmen here assembled do hereby or- 
ganize themselves into a National Gun Association and invite sports- 
men throughout the country to join them inthis movement; secondly, 
that this organization be duly incorporated according to law inthe 
State of Kentucky, according to the general plan outlined in the pros- 
eS heretofore issued by J. M. Barbour, of Louisville, Ky., and J. 

. Bloom and John Whetstone, of Cincinnati, with such modifications 
as may be adopted at this meeting or any adjournment thereof; and, 
thirdly, that the secretary pro tem. be and is hereby instructed to 
take the necessary legal steps to file and duly complete tie requisite 
corporation papers and all other papers, books, proceedings, etc., re- 
quired by law to duly carry out the foregoing clauses. 

Upon motion of J. E. Bloom, seconded by Dr. L. E, Russell, of 
Springfield, Q., the following resolution was unanimously adopted, 


ViZ.: 
’ Resolved, first, that the Constitution ¢n@d By-Laws be and arg 
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Reese atepaed by the National Gun Association: secondly, that the 
same be referred to a committee of five on constitution and by-laws 
for revision and report at the next meeting. The chair then ap- 

inted for said committee of five the following: J. E. Bloom, of 
Cincinnati; R. B. Organ, of Chicago; J. K. Renaud, of New Orleans; 
Jas. N. Frye, of Boston, and Dr. L. E. Russell, of Springfield, O. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded and unanimously carried, 
a committee of twenty on rules for ail kinds of shooting at the 
= was appointed by the chairman, as follows: Dr, L. E. Russell, 
of Springfield, O., Chairman; C. M. Stark, North Dunbarton, N. H.; 
D. Kirkwood, Boston, Mass.; R. Bo , Chicago, Ill.; A. Meaders, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Capt. A. M. Aucoin, New Orleans; Capt. A. W. 
West, Parkersburg, W. Va.; F. A. Cousin, New Orleans, La.; W. 
Ackerman, Lima, O.; Mr. Chaudet, New Orleans, La.; A. Randle. 
Cincinnati, O.; H. W. Eager, Worcester, Mass.; Mr. Stice, Jackson 
ville, Ill.; Mr. Perry, Worcester. Mass.; A. Hunter, New York; Alf 
Erickson, Houston, Tex.; John Whetstone, Cincinnati, O.: J. N. 
Frye, Boston, Mass.; Captain A. H. Bogardus and Mr Bradley, of 
Bradford, Pa. 

Upon motion duly made, seconded and carried, the chairman a 

inted the following committee of three on nationa] badge: H, W. 

er, of Worcester, Mass.; Mr. Collville, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
J. E. Bloom, of Cincinnati, O. 

Upon motion of J. E. Bloom, seconded by H. W. Eager, the fol- 
lowing motion was unanimously adopted: Resolved, That the sec- 
retary pro tem. be requested to now duly open the subscription 
books for the capital stock of the Association, and that he shall act 
as treasurer pro tetm., receipting for the 10 per cent. or more of 
the original subscri pions now made. 

The secretary then formally opened the subscription books and 
reported that together with subscriptions — ordered the 
total subscriptions alreay amounted to $900. Upon motion duly made 
and seconded and adopted, it was: Resolved, first, that a vote of 
thanks be hereby extended to A. Cardona, Jr., of New Orleans, for 
his generous and voluntary labors in behalf of the visiting sportsmen 
It was further unanimously Resolved, That we extend a vote of 
thanks to R. Rhodes and Leon Marthe for their courtesy and hospi- 
tality. Upon motion duly made, seconded and carried, it was Re- 
solved, That when this meeting adjourn it shall adjourn to meet 
again at this office at 8 P. M. next Saturday, Feb. 14, and secondly, 
that subscribers to the capital stock alone be then and thereafter al- 
lowed to votea on any questions which may be submitted, and thirdly 
that when we finally adjourn from New Orlans, we — to meet 
again at Cincinnati, O., May 5to 10. Upon motion duly made, sec- 
onded and carried, it was resolved that the minutes of this meeting 
be duly included in the minutes of the Association when incorporated. 
Upon motion duly made, seconded and carried the following modifi- 
cations of the shooting rules for the ensuing tournament were 
adopted, viz: 

First—That all handicap of winners be abolished. 

Second-—That all handicap of 10-bore guns as compared to 12-bore 
be abolished. 

Third —That in 5-trap shooting all the traps be ‘‘shot out’’ before 
any are reloaded, and that in 7-bird matches the first and fifth 
traps shall be sprung for the last two. 

Fourth—That the use of the pool bottle or dice be abolished, and 
that the pulling of the traps be left to the discretion of the puller. 

Fifth—That if a bird be a ‘no bird,” and the shooter accepts it 
by shooting at a fragment, he must abide by the result whether he 
hit or miss, 

Upon motion of Captain A. H. Bogardus, duly seconded and car- 
ried, it was resolved that traps No. 2 and 4 be changed to throw left 
half quartering and right half quartering respectively, instead of the 
reverse as heretofore. The Secretary announced that this week’s 
issue of (Feb. 12) Forest AND STREAM would contain the constitution 
and by-laws of the National Association, of which 500 would be on 
sale at this office and on the grounds on next Saturday. There being 
no further business before the meeting it _. to meet again 
same place next Saturday evening, Feb. 14, 8P. M. 

J. R. Broom, Secretary pro tem, 

New OR.EAns, La., Feb. 10. 


STAPLETON VS. AQUEHONGA.—The match between four picked 
members of the above clubs drew an unusual large number of 
sportsmen to Sea View Park, S. I., on the 12th inst. Both are youn 
clubs, one barely a yearling, yet they show good shooting materia 
for future results. The match was between Chas. Warneke and M. 
Cahill of the Stapleton Gun Club against Capt. P. Polworth and 
Vincent Weir of the Aquehonga. (Great fish hooks, where did they 
capture that name?) While there was considerable betting on the 
general result, most of the: excitement seemed to center on the 
scores of Messrs. Cahill and Polworth, and deservedly so, as the 
closeness of the result proves Cahill winning by but two birds in the 
100 shot at. Fish Commissioner Col. Endicott was grand master of 
ceremonies. most ably assisted by Constable Bob Goggin, who kept 
the crowd in good humor, if he could not always keep it back. A. 
Wandle acted as judge for the Stapletons, and P. Silvia in like 
— for the Indians, with J. J. Maher cf the J. C. H.G. C. as 
referee and your humble servant as Official scorer; and right here 
let your reporter say that he wishes to extend his thanks to Messrs. 
Endicott, Fuller, Foley, J. B. Elsworth and others of both clubs for 
courtesies promptly extended. They are all good fellows down 
there and while at times the excitement grew rather intense, the 
best of good nature prevailed throughout the lengthy ordeal. There 
was a good deal of loud talk in the evening about another match 
between the same parties on the same terms, to be shot at Foley’s 
Grove, the club grounds of the Stapletons at Stapleton, a muc bh more 
desirable place to reach (being near ferry) we should judge, as one 
don’t have to depend on trains two or three hours apart. Mr. Foley 
is a young ardent member of the Stapleton club, and proprietor of 
the grove of that name, and he assures trap shooters that they will 
be well taken care of should they give him a trial at any time. The 
following is the match and score: 50 live birds each man, 25yds. rise, 
80yds. boundary, both barrels, gun below armpit until called pull, 2 
traps, second barrel anywhere (a large proportion of them on the 
ground as the result showed and entirely unnecessary). Figure 2 
denotes killed with second barrel. 


Stapleton. 
C Warneke. . .2102101020101101221202002021 1221 110211111120212010 —36 
M Cahill...... 10212101121200021100101012110221121011211112101012—37—73 
Aquehonga 
Winant Weir. 0202102221 10210200000200U00212021 12221 101012000211—29 
P Polworth. ..121122110010202010210121 10002110222121120100120221— 35—64 
JACOBSTAFF. 
ELIZABETH, N. J., Feb. 16.—The Elizabeth Gun Club held their 
first shoot on their grounds Feb. 12. The weather was cold and very 
unfavorable for good scores. First match, 5 black birds, 2lyds. rise, 
use of both barrels, second barrel cound : 











i 01100—2 Dolbeer........ acecctesee MME 
Chetwood ............. CEN FREE nk. ik ccnsccccnce 01001—2 
eer 00110—2 Dackerman.............. 01000—1 
ee 41110-3144 Astfalk... .............. 011114 


WN Ss, eases scx 00000—O Jersey............. .. ire 
Ties of 4, miss and out: Dolbeer 0, Astfalk 0, Jersey 1. Ties on 2: 
Randolph 0, Chetwood 0. Harsell 1, Carter 0. 
Second Match—5 blackbirds, 18yds. rise, single barrel: 


CORN: dec cciscsiaesee 00111—S Haskard............ccccecs 11110—4 
Harsell....... 11011—4 Dackermaun................ 01100—2 
McBride 01000—1 Astfalk ................... 01001—2 





Carier 00011—2 
Ties on 4, miss and out: Harsell111011—5; Haskard 111011—5, divided 
first money. Ties on 3: Chetwood 10—1; Dolbeer 11—2,won. Ties on 
2: Carter 111-3; Dackerman 0; Astfalk 10—1; W. Harker 110—2, won. 
Third match, same conditions: 
Chetwood 
{ ee 00001—1 





pO eee 11111—5 10110—8 
Ties on 4: Chetwood 110—2. Haskard 11111—5. W. Parker 11110—4 
Forth match, same conditions. 

CII s ccdecdcuceteces Peewee COMUNE. ones sccsr conned 01100—2 

eee ee ee 10100—2 Dackerman............... 00111—3 

We riccaes. skeet 1101—G Heekard ..... ces ccc ccussd 01110—3 
Dackerman and Haskard divided third. 

Fifth match, some conditions. 

CUENOUEGs cvcccecsecdevex TIS —@ BAIA oo soos cede csicccees 00100—1 

A eer .01101—3 Carter............. Caweduek 11011 -4 

Dackerman.... .... oe COIOO—E ~ HaeROrd .... cccccvcsccece 11111—5 
Chetwood and Carter divided. 

NARRAGANSETT GUN CLUB.—Regular weekly shoot for mer- 
chandise prizes; 30 birds, class sheoting, 1 trap, 5 angles., 18yds. rise: 
WINS osc caw ecind. teencceduads 1111111101101001 11001111111111—24 
C M Sheldon -00110111111111111110002 111111 1—24 
IG DWMRY. « cece e cis ies -111111111100101011011101011101—22 








WE Eas cessnres speaespacdduoat 110001010011110111011101111011—20 
CE sca sueescardanese snses .«+ .100111000111110110101010110101—18 
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E, W. Tinker wins third. 





WE. 


P. Ello 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Second Event.—Sweep, 5 aay uail: 


J B Valentine............. 1111-5 _E W Tinker............... f 


CC Gray 
Cc 


Ce cpt a deag ..11101—4_B Lynde 


M Sheldon.... ......... 110011 


J. B. Valentine first, Gray and Potter second, Luther third. 


‘Third event—10 clay 1: 


ES Luther.......... 1111111111-10 GC Gray............. 
W HSheldon....... 1111111110— 9 CB Porter...... 
J B Valentine ...... 1101011101— 7 E W Tinker.......... 


C M Sheldon....... 0011011111— 7 


E.S. Luther first, W. H. Sheldon second, C. M. Sheldon and J. B. 


Valentine third. 
Fourth event—10 clay-quail: 


C M Sheldon......... 1111111110—9 JB Valentine ....... 
3h 1111011101—8 ES Luther........... 
Ct as ca csvee: os 1111011110—7 W HSheldon......... 


OOF aos osc ccees 1111011010- 7 


C. M. Sheldon. first money; E. W. Tinker, second money; C. C. 


Gray, third money. 
Fifth event—10 birds. 


W Sheldon........ 1111111111—10 ES Luther.......... 
WW Tinker... «ccc. 1101111101I— 8 CB Potter.......... 
C M Sheldon........ 0011111111I— 8 CCGray............ 

W. H. Sheldon first, C. M. Sheldon and E. W. Tinker second, E. S. 


Luther third. 
Sixth event—5 birds: 


C M Sheldon 





Potter third. 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS, Feb. 7.—At the annual meeting of the 
n Heights Gun Clubfofficers were chosen: 
resident; W. E. [Stillings, Vice-President; E. A. Fountain, 
R. B. Saul, Treasurer; J. R. Terhune, Secretary. Monthly 


Washin, 


leger, 


Captain; 


glass ball shoot to-day. 


OF ie a cxcuceccc¥eSoccdaserenes 1110001010100011110100011—13 
1101111111111111111111111—24 
ee RI ais i kvevecevecn xccsecsescs 1111010001111011010110011—16 
IE anid Scadcasunncnas Cotciceve en 1111001101110111111011011--20 
Roe 1011021111001001111101111—18 


Disbrow 


BOGARDUS—MEADERS.-— The clay-pigecn match between Capts. 
Bogardus and Meaders, at New Orleans, resulted as follows: 100 
singles, Bogardus 85, Meaders 92; 50 pairs doubles, Bogardus 91, 


Meaders 81; total, Bogardus 176, Meaders 173. 


DANIEL CURRY, of Centralia, Pa., and William Curry, of Shen- 
andoah, will have a pigeon shooting match on Monday next for $100 


a side. 


June 
July 
uly 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Au 


N° further news concerning the challenge has yet been received 
from England, but Mr. A. Cary Smith wiil go] ahead at once 
with the design for a sloop to meet the challenger, as Com. Bennett 
has directed the club to begin work on her as soon as 
new boat will be about 85ft. waterline, and nearly four beams in 
length. It is not yet decided whether she will be built of wood or 
steel. 


on Lake Erie. 
lovers of water s 
campii 
ganizations. 


same. 


every reason to expect a similar 
men. Last year the Lake Yacht 


well as a spirit of com 


We commend to the 


on the lakes shoul 


members of the L. 


yacht and canoe clu 


ciation 0} 
which si 


after whi 
islands. ‘ 
The ultimate object of this meet is for the formation, if 

a Lake Erie Yachting Association, comprising all yachts on Lake 
With a view to this the Cleveland 
Yachting Association at its meeting elected the following named 
officers and committees who should hold office until such other 
officers from the varions associations should be elected at the general 
meet: President, George W, Gardner; Pirst Vice-Presi 
Rhodes; Second Vice-President, I. V. 
retary, J. George Downie; Reco 
Treasurer, Percy W. Rice; Measurer. Henry Gerlach; Assistant 
Measurer, B. Lyman; Surveyor of Course, W. P. Francis; Regatta 
Committee, H. D. Coffinberry, W. Scott Robison, R. E. Mix, 
Brewster, H. G. Phelps; Reception Committee, James Gibbous, Wm. 
Winch, L. H. Ware, J. M. ae F. H. Smead, C. W. Kelly, J. 
. 5. Williams, G. W. Garduer, Dan 


Erie including those of Detroit. 


g- 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Downie, Henry Gerlach, 
, 1. V. Harkness; Committee on Banquet, W. H. Eckm. le 
Harry Gardner, N. P. McKean, James Gibbons; Finance Committee, 
Percy W. Rice, Chairman, (to be 

Classes and 





Machting. 


FIXTURES. 


11—New York Y. C., Regatta. 
20—Hull Y. ©., Pennant Matches. 
11—Hull Y. C., Cruise. 
18—Hull Y. C., Club Race. 
25—Hull Y. C., Ladies’ Day. 
1—Hull Y. C., Club Race. 
15—Hull Y. C., Open Race 
5—Hull Y. C., Champion Race. 
19—Hull Y. C., Champion Race. 





THE AMERICA’S CUP. 


THE MEET ON LAKE ERIE. 


publish in our Canoeing columns this week a portion of a cir- 
cular about to be issued by the yachtsmen and canoeists of 
Cleveland, inviting all sailors to a water carnival to be held in J 
The object of the meeting isto bring together 
rts fora couple of weeks of sailing, racing and 
, and while there plans will be discussed for permanent or- 
The canoeists will probably form u union of some sort, 
and an excellent opportunity offers tor the yachtsmen to do the 
If any proof of the advantages of such an organization were 
needed, the growth of the Canoe Assoclation, and also of canoeing, 
since its formation less than five years ago is sufficient, and there is 
rosperity from a union of yachts- 
cing Association was formed by 
the clubs on Lake Ontario, open to all clubs on the lakes, but we 
believe none but those on Lake Ontario have yet joined it. 
the fleet of the Association made the round of the lake and cruised 
on the St. Lawrence, holding a number of successful races, and ele- 
vating yachting on Lake Ontario to something more than a few local 
races every year. The uniform system of measurement, and also of 
racing rules and general government, tends to obliterate to a great 
extent local ideas and prejudices, and to foster an esprit de corps as 
tition among the different clubs composing 
the Association that will exert a powerful and beneficial intluence. 
achtsmen of Lake Erie the§example of their 
brothers, in the hope that they will imitate it and join with them in the 
Lake Yacht Racing Association. There is no reason why all the clubs 
not belong to one large and powerfui organiza- 
tion, as their interests are in all respects identical. 
can be better gained by one body composed of representat.ves of the 
various localities than by a number of small and in 
and the tendency of all sports now is toward centralization of this 
kind. It may be that local considerations, fora time at least, will 
make it desirable that each of the lakes shall have its own cruise and 
series of races, but even in this case it will be best to have all under 
one management, so that those who chose could make the round 
from lake to lake, with rules and dates that would allow it. 
and most difficult step, the arrangemnt of preliminaries, has been 
undertaken by the Cleveland Y.C. They provide courses and prizes, 
and only ask a full attendance on the part of yachtsmen. The second 
step, the details of organization, either as an inde 
Y. R. A. must be taken when all are assem 
Ballast Island. In the mean time there is an ee to discuss 
the subject thoroughly, so that when all do meet, 1 
over useless preliminaries. The concluding portion of the circular 
alluded to reiates to yachting as follows: 
At a joint meeting of the Cleveland Yachting Association and 
Cleveland Canoe Club held on Jan. 17, 1885, ic was proposed to have 
a meet at Put-In-Bay Islands, Lake Erie, from the 20th to 25th, in- 
clusive, of July next, to which an invitation will be extended to all 
bs of the lakes and western r.vers. During the 
meet there will be a regatta given by the Cleveland Yachting Asso- 
nm to all yachts of the first, second and third classes, in 
championship flags will be given to the winning yachts of 
each class; also sailing, capsize and paddling races given by the 
various canoe clubs, and a graud banquet and ball. In order that 
achbts wishing to participate in the annual regatta of the Cleveland 
achting Association, formerly held on the Fourth of July, the 
former bas been postponed until the 16th day of the same month, 
ich the yachts will sail in squadron from Cleveland to the 


filled later). 








. ..0110001110—5 


1101101101— 7 
1100011110— 6 
1010110101— 6 


1111M15 F O Wehosky......... . ‘ 
10101—-3 CB Potter................ 
C. M. Sheldon and E. 8S. Luther first, W. H. Sheldon second, C. B. 


C. R. Terwil- 


The ends in view 


ificant clubs, 


ndent bod. 


notime may be lost 


arkness; Corr 
rding Secretary, J. 


gov the regatta to be held at the islands: 
First Class.—Entrance Fee $10.—For yachts measuring over 35ft, 


on waterline. First prize, silk championship fiag and one-third of | Ran to the American shore, when the wind chan to the S. dead in 







75 








the entrance money. Second prize, the remaining two-thirds of the 
entrance money. 

Second Class.—Entrance Fee $5.—For yachts measuring between 
22 and 35ft. on the waterline. First prize, silk championship flag 
and one third of the entrance money. Second prize, two-thirds of 
the remaining amount of the entrance money. Third prize, the re- 
maining amount of the entrance money. 

Third Class.—Entrance Fee $3.—For a measuring under 22ft. 
waterline. Entrance money to be divided the same as for 
second and third prizes, 

We would be pleased to hear from you at as early a, day as possible 
whether the above meets with your approval and whether you would 
be willing to take part in the same. Communications should be 
addressed to J. George Downie, Secretary Cleveland Yachting Asso- 
ciation, Public Square, Cleveland, O. 




























ELECTIONS OF OFFICERS. 


Eastern, Y. C.—Feb. 10.—Commodore, Henry 8S. Hovey: Vice-Com- 
modore, J. Malcolm Forbes; Rear Commodore, William F. Weld; 
Secretary, Edward Burgess; Treasurer, Patrick T. Jackson, Jr.; 
Measurer, Edward Burgess. Regatta Committee—George A. Geddard, 
Daniel Appleton, Edward B. Haven, Henry B. Jackson and Frank E. 
Peabody. Members of the Council at Large—C. O. Foster and G. P. 
Upham. Jr. Committee on Admissions—J. Malcolra Forbes, F. B. 
Cunningham, O. W. Peabo.ly, W. G. Saltonstall, C. P. Horton, B. W. 
Crowninshield, Percival L. Everett, Augustus T. Perkins, Alanson 
Tucker, F. L. Higginson and R. S$. Russell. House Committee—John 
A. Burnham, P. L. Everett, B.W. Crowninshield and Edward Burgess. 


Quaker City Y. C.—At the annual meeting held on Wednesday 
evening, the 11th inst., at the club house, West Jersey Ferry, Camden, 
the following list of officers were elected for the ensuing year: Com- 
modore, Robert P. Thompson; Vice-Commodore, Benjamin F. 
Murphy; Rear Commodore, M. H. Lindsey. President, Wm. J. Thor- 
man; Secretary, Samuel B.S. Barth; Assistant Secretary, William 
S. Hoffman; Treasurer, Samuel P. Wright; Measurer, Kkufus G. Wil- 
kins. Board of Trustees—George W. Fite, William H. Vallette, sam- 
uel A. Wood, Charles E. Ellis. Regatta Committee—David C. Walker. 
oa W. Kerswell, Robert M. Fitch, Jr., Charles L. Wilson, Lemuel 
8S. Roberts. 


Larchmont Y. C.—Commodore, Augustin Munroe; Vice-Commo- 
dore, A. Bryau Alley; Rear Commodore, Oliver Adams; Secretary, 
W. Harris Roome; Treasurer, Thos. B. Brown; Measurer, Frank EK, 
Towle; Trustees, Thos. R. Fisher, E. L. Bushe, J. B. Miley. 













































THE LENGTH AND TONNAGE CLASSES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The letter signed by *‘C. P. K.,” in your issue of the 15th inst., bear- 
ing on proportion ot beam and length, I think should be read with 
qualifications. One has to be cautious in adopting extreme length 
with correspondingly reduced breadth in any case, but more 
See for a vessel intended for an all-round successful prize 
taker. 

The British racer has about attained the extreme proportion advis- 
able in all classes for the present tonnage racing. The great question 
of the day is the best all-round proportion for a pure length class, 
and this opens up a wide field of inquiry and speculation, for here we 
have conflicting evidence. For instance, the example taken by *‘C. 
P. K.,”’ ot Eclipse and Currytush, generally speaking, the one of the 
very broadest, and the other of the very narrowest of the whole fleet, 
and the two most wonderfully successful boats ever built in their re 
spective classes. But comparing Isa with Eclipse, both new boats of 
the same length, and the former of medium proporiions, we find Isa 
—? it with Eclipse. Other examples of a similar nature might be 
cited. 

Currytush did what might have been expected of her, and what 
was really predicted of her under the conditions of wind and sea in 
the two racesin question. In a good breeze and sea, the 3-tonner 
could tackle and outsail Eclipse ‘“‘by the wind’’ but not so “off the 
wind.” There is not the slightest doubt that the little one would be 
the best under a tonnage rule, and would be the most comfortable in 
a breeze of wind out in the open channel, and in the latter respect 
she has made her regatta port when many an abler (cruising) boat 
than Eciipse ‘‘could not be kept at it.” 

It was not the extreme beam of Eclipse made her the successful 
30ft. racer, nor the more moderate beam of Isa made that vessel a 
failure in this respect, nor the extreme proportions of Currytush 
made her the cock of the walk in the “l’unch and Judy” class. There 
is no doubt that Currytush could be improved as an all-round vessel 
by increasing her beam somewhat; but then she would not be a 3- 
tonner. 

What the best proportion of length and breadth for a length class 
boat is has yet to be solved by experience. FiIve-TONNER. 























































































CRUISE OF THE MOLLY. 


_. Molly is a 5-tonner. yawl rigged, pole mast, carrying only jib, 
mainsail and jigger, with iron shoe of 4,700lbs. and 3,700Ibs. lead 
in hold, and drawing 4ft. 9in. Everything being ready as to provisions, 
with two oil stoves made fast in forecastle, we made & start, as we 
had to call at the beach, where my family were spending the summer, 
and at which our lake voyage began. Crew consists of myself, the 
owner, James Doyle, professional sailor and boat keeper commonly 
called ‘‘Jim,’’ and the useless cook known as ‘‘Dob.”’ Object of trip, 
to try the yacht and visit Brockville, my native place. 

Wednesday, Aug. 13, 1884.—Left Burlington Beach 5 P. M.; wind 
very light; sighted Toronto at daylight. 

Thursday, 14th.— Made Toronto at 10 A. M.; purchased compass and 
chart; a port at 2:30 P. M.; bound down the lake: wind S. W. and 
very light. 

Friday, 15th.—_Frenchman’s Bay Light in sight; passed light at 1:30 
A. M.; off Whitby Light at 9 A. M.; wind light, S. W.; wind freshen- 
ing; off Oshawa at 11 A. M.; wind 8S. W.; aschooner followed us from 
Toronto and has gone off to the S. W.; noon, wind all gone, a slight 
roll, dingy towing badly; Port Darlington sighted at 12:20 P. M.; sun 
very hot, looks like a thunder storm; 2 P. M., abreast Darlington 
Light, Newcastle in sight; 4 P. M. abreast Newcastle; no wind. a dead 
sea rolling, very hot and the flies troublesome; we have sighted no 
vessels to-day; as the windis light we propose to keep at work ; last 
night Jim stood watch till 1 A. M., when I took her till 4:30 A. M.; 7 
P. M. steamer Corinthian passed us on her down trip five miles below 
Newcastle; the schooner which left Toronto with us is abreast, ten 
miles out; we have decided to try for anchorage; 7 P. M. anchored in 
six fathoms; took dinner and turned in; theday has been a scorcher. 

Saturday, 16th.—1:20 A.M. Wind N. and puffy, Port Hope Light in 
view, up anchor and off, yacht doing well and sailing fast; 5:20 A. M., 
off Port Hope, wind more easterly, every prospect of a warm day, 
sun rising very red, full light now on our weather bow, distance 3 
miles; 8 A. M., wind all gone, steamer Norseman bound for 
Port Hope; 11:30 A. M., Cobourg harbor, provisioned and left port at 
1 P. M., light wind from the east, stood out about 5 miles in the lake 
when wind left us, wind light and variable afternoon and evering, I 
stood watch until 11:30 P. M., when Jim took her, mail boat passed 
down about 9 P. M. 8 miles to the north of us. 

Sunday, 17th.—Wind E. and wee light, sighted Presque Isle Light at 
3 A. M. and abreast of it at 6 A. M.. Scotch Bonnet sighted at 7 A. M., 
light airs from S. W.; 11 A. M., abreast Scotch Bonnet, wind S. W. 
and light, passed between Nicolas Island and the Bonnet, course 
E. 8S. ¢S., sun not so hot as we have had it for two days; 1:30 P. M., 
abreast Big Sandy Bay, Long Point Light in view, wind moderate, 
S. W. accompanied with a long roll and sea from the E.; a large three 
master to the S. W., distance about 5 miles, yacht behaving well in 
the sea; coffee pot on the stove which the st does not seem to 
affect; 3 P. M., off Salmon Point Light, wind still light and sea gone 
down, the three master has fallen behind, and at 6:15 P. M., abreast 
Long Point Light, all hands badly burnt with sun; every prospect of 
wind to-night; our coal oil stoves are doing splendidly; anchored in 
three fathoms of water, when sounding for anchorage lead fouled a 
net, out of which Jim took the largest fish I ever saw in these 
waters, I think it a sturgeon (we put a line through its mouth and 

ls, towing it the first day 70 miles to Kingston and next day 50 to 

rockville, all which time it fought us, and was quite lively: when 

Brockville was reached on Tuesday, we gave it 30ft. of line and had 
it on view until Thursday, when we killed it by choppiag of its head, 
and distributing the ste: among friends). 

Monday, 18th, 2 A. M.—Wind S. and light, got under way with our 
big fish towing at the stern; 5 A. M., very hazy and su to be 
within a few miles of the False Ducks. ese ducks are distant from 
Long Point 22 miles and 32 from Kingston; 9 A. M., off Point Traverse 
Light; 9:30 A. M., passing between Timber Island and False Ducks’ 
Light, sails wing and wing, course N. E. The three-master is in sight 
again to-day, and is losing ground. This is our first wind of any con- 
sequence, and the Molly is ving well. No boat could steer better, 
and every one satisfied: 12 M., off Amherst Island; 2:30 P. M.. off 
Simcoe or Nine Mile Light, wind about gone. We have decided to 
pass Kingston and enter the river; 4 P. M., left Kingston ‘o port; at 
6:30 P. M., drop anchor at the head of St. John’s Island, well satis- 
fied with the day’s run. 

Tuesday, 19th, 4:30 A. M.—Got under way, wind S.; have decided 
to go by the middle channel and the inside of Grenadier Isiand. Ar- 
rived in Brockville at 12 M. 

RETURN VOYAGE. 
Friday, Aug. 22, 9 A. M.—Wind W., cloudy, with prospects of rain, 
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shall be taken when the yacht is afloat and in her ordinary trim, and 
with the crew stationed amidships. 

Allowances shall be fi: according to the table adopted by the 
club. Measurement to be in feet and half feet. In case of the sloop, 
cutter or yaw! classes, when any yacht of the third class sails the 
course over the actual rate of five knots; when any yacht of the second 
class exceeds the same rate, the allowances for such classes shall be 
increased by one-third the amount given by the table. 


12—BoatTs, ETC. 
Every yacht measuring less than 70ft. and more then 50ft., shall 
carry a serviceabie boat not less than 10ft. in length. 
13—Crew. THIRD CLass YACHTS 


shall not carry more than one man forevery four feet racing meas- 
urement, 


Carmelita’s voyage out will test pretty thoroughly her sea-going 
powers, and on her arrival we shall look to see her demonstrate the 
superiority of depth and ballast, coupled with moderate beam and 
good form, over the wider and shallower models now prefe 


there. 


our eyes. Worked up the Narrows on the American side, wind fresh- 
ening and puffy; 1:30 P. M., off Chippewa Point, starboard shroud 
parted; ran back to Blind Bay for anchorage. On examination 
have decided that a new mast must be put in before crossin 
the lake; spliced old shroud, and put up a heavy topmast shroud. 
Jim thinks it may stand till we get home—we will try it; 6P. M., have 
decided to spend the night where we are. 

Saturday, 23d.—2 A. M., wind N., but too dark to move; 6A. M., 
got under way, wind W., made a good run to Sister Light, when the 
wind hauled round tothe 8. dead in our eyes: 8 A. M., steamers 
Rothesay and Corinthian passed down; 10 A. M., abreast Alexandria 
Bay, wind puffy and disagreeable, Molly working well against wind 
and current; 2 P.M., dropped anchor for dinner; any number of 
steamers and steam yachts have passed to-day—too numerous to 
mention; 3 P. M., the sky looks hke a thunder storm; dinner over we 
reefed the mainsail, and at the beating again; 4 P. M.,a thunder 
storm coming on, secured and tied up at the limburger cheese fac- 
tory docks, having beat sixteen miles since morning; I think Molly 
== a under easy canvas, mainsail reefed; night e, very 

nd, 

unday, 24th.—5 A. M., wind N. W., very puffy; took her out with 
all sail, but soon had to reef; 6:30 A. M., opposite Clayton, a very 
high sea running from the N. W., took in jib and jigger to save our 
masthead, yacht laboring hard; have decided to run to the lee of 
Long Island; breakfast and bath; 10 A. M., reef mainsail, got under 
way; 4P.M., we have had variable winds all day, and are now off 
the Battery abreast of Kingston, and our cook wants to go home. as 
he thinks the craft is too small to cross the lake; have decided to 
keep on our course, and stand up the inside of Amherst Island; 11 





THE MAMIE. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 

I was delighted with your handsome and ooummecheniire illustra- 
tion of the new yacht Mamie, and hope you will follow up with a 
= of her rig, as I have serious thoughts of building such £ oe 


‘or my use on the lakes. - . RK. 
(The rig and cross section of Mamie will be found illustrated in 


detail in the new book “Small Yachts,’’ which will appear next 


month through the office of this paper.] ds: aiitiaaiei 


All starts shall be flying, and the yachts shall start in the followieg 
order: First, first class schooners; second, second class schooners; 
—- first and second class sloops. cutters and yawls and third class 
schooners. 


SAIL AREA AND THE NEW SLOOP. 


eo the dimensions of the new sloop to be designed by Mr. A. 
Cary Smith, for the international contest, the general inference 
is that she will be long, rather moderate in beam and also in dis- 
placement. Hence a proper sail area will be correspondingly moder- 
ate. Without having exact figures concerning the rig of this new 
sloop or of Genesta, no positive comparison can be made. ButI think 
it is safe to say the sloop will carry less sail in proportion to her 
length than the cutter Genesta, and consequently the length and sail 
— _— ot od ney York Y. C. will operate in ed of the oe 
. M., abreast U G Light; ideri i and against the foreign cutter. That is diametrically opposite to the 
oe hed. oo nip Sasteitr calteme me See ToL wens Se stand taken by the blundering bigots who have been seeking to fore- 
Monday, 25th.—Wind N.E., sea running very high; we bave de- | Stall a possible cutter victory in their attempts to mislead and befog 
cided to make shelter under Timber Island; 3 A. M., anchored in | the public in the matter of measurement. The Genesta, having been 
10ft. of water. 5:30 A. M. wind has hauled round to S. and we have | built under a very different sort of rule, is not designed to evade or 
run to South or Prince Edward’s Bay, where we are lying with com- | €Ven to fit the N. Y. Y. C. rule. But our representative will now be 
paratively little motion. Cook no use, but has decided to make an | 8°t out with especial reference toward conciliating the exactions of 
effort to procure tobacco for himself. 9 A. M. a yaw! yacht passed, | the rule. The advantage clearly is on our side. This is all proper 
running before the storm (I have since found that the storm | 40d fairenough. It is one of the eventualities the English had to con- 
signals were hoisted for this day and the next); we think it is from | Sider when issuing their challenge under the deed of gift. Consider- 
Toronto, and we saw it enter the Gap; 10 A. M. wind S. and very | ing the foregoing, I trust that even the campaign committee of so 
‘heavy, we are in good shelter. Cook went foraging without a basket | #ugust a body as the Pugwugs. who meet once a month for the man- 
and brought back two loaves of bread, one dozen eggs, supply of | Ufacture of slanderous diatribe in one of the marble alaces which 
tobacco, for himself, and a tin pail which he said a kind peddler had | ine that stately thoroughfare yclept Boulevard de Varrique, will 
now double bit on their measurement claptrap, and try some, + 


resented him with. 
P tack. Q 


Tuesday, 26th.—1 A. M. everything looks bad, heavy black clouds 
cover tue sky; a very dirty night with procpects of achange of wind; 

CUTTERS AS CRUISING BOATS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


we got on the mainsail, hoisted anchor and made for open water. 
where we encountered a tremendous storm of wind and rain, and 
blinded with the lightning; 4 A.M. daylight began to come, and we ‘ 
saw the sbore on three sides of us, when we decided to run back An old Latin fable, learned in my schoolboy days (now more years 
through the Gap to Macdonald’s Cove in thé Bay of Quinte, which we | 48° than I care to think about) was forcibly brought back to me by 
reached at 8 A. M.; wind S.W.; we found a schooner had gone ashore | reading some remarks in the Spirit of the Times, called up by a re- 
at the Gap in the storm, also one steamer. and other vessels there in | Port in the New York Herald to the effect that Genesta and Galatea 
shelter, also the yawl yacht, which proved to be the Escape of Tor- | Were to race across the Atlantic, using trysails instead of mainsails, 
onto; 11 A. M., wind still very high; we find ourselves none the worse | 22d without their topmasts. The fable was, Ne sutor ultra crepidam, 
of last night’s adventure; 3:30 P. M.,I have just returned from the | for anything more completely wide of the mark than the inferences 
village of Prinnier, where I found a telegraph office and telegraphed | deduced from the conditions of this reported match by the writer in 
to the friends, ‘‘Storm bound; likely to be here some time; answer me | the Spirit cannot well be, and shows very clearly that he hasn't the 
here” (which telegram never reached its destination). The gentle- | faintest elementary knowledge of the type of vessel that he is criticis- 
man on the Escape has his wife accompanying him; 8 P. M., change | ing. He may be, and doubtless is, a reliable authority on the merits 
of wind W.; 9 P. M. turned mm and slept till 1:30 A.M. or otherwise of the wide, shallow centerboard; but of the qualities 
Wednesday, 27th.—3 A. M., wind N.; got under way and passed | 80d characteristics of the English cutter of the present day he is evi- 
out of the Gap at 4 A. M., a heavy sea running; ran between Timber | dently in total ignorance. ; : 
Island and Traverse Light; passed light at 6 A. M.; reefed mainsail, | , Now, assuming that the Herald’s report is correct and that the con- 
but found it did not work running before the sea, so we had to shake | ditions of the race are that trysails alone shall be used and no top- 
out the reef and take in jigger; in this rig we found she steered | ™asts pointed, what more does that prove than that a racing outtit 
steadier; 9 A. M., cooked breakfast, sea going down; 9:45 A. M., | i8, not adapted for cruising. and it has as little bearing on the merits 
abreast Tongue Point Light, the dread of the lake; 11 A. M., abreast | Of the hulls as has the color of the paint on their sides. Possibly, 
Salmon Point Light, wind and sea falling fast; 4 P. M., abreast Scotch | @lso, there is an idea that after a drilling across the Atlantic the 
Bonnet Light, no wind, but very like a Dace storm; prepared our mainsails might not be altogether improved and not quite in a condi- 
usual meai—broiled ham, potatoes, onions and tomatoes, bread and | tion to sail the races for America’s i: 4 the New York, Seawanhaka and Knickerbocker clubs, besides those 
butter, tea; 5:30 P M., change of wind, S., heading for Cobourg, dis- What yachtsman in his senses would spar and rig his vessel for all- | comprising the Lake Yacht Racing Assaciation, in the adoption of a 
tant 30 miles; 6:30 P. M., abreast Presque Isle Light, wind now began | round cruising all weathers in the same fashion that he would for | common system of measurement that so far as can be foretold now 
to fall and a drifting match commenced. match sailing alone; and yet, forsooth, on the strength of this doubt- | promises to answer better than any that has preceded it, The com- 
Thursday, 28th.—Reached Cobourg at 3 A. M.,came to anchor in | ful rumor the writer in the Spirit runs amuck at the seagoing quali- | mittee on whose recommendation the rule was adopted are all ex- 
harbor, turned in, having been on deck twenty-four hours: 3 A. M., | ties both of the yachts and their owners. With regard to one of the | perienced and practical yachtsmen, and uninfluenced by any con- 
cook paid offand sent ashore; Jim and I have decided to take the | Jatter, at all events, he is singularly unhappy—the owner of Galatea, | sideration other than the advancement of yachting, and an indorse- 
Molly home ourselves, as he thinks he can do all the cooking we re- | Whois his own skipper and navigator, and who, when he had Ger-| ment from such a source more than offsets the illogical and false 
quire; & A. M., went tothe Arlington for breakfast, telegraphed home, | tude (a 3U-ton yaw]), made her his home and lived on board with his | statements thrown out to manufacture public opinion over the forth- 
bought papers and got under way; 10:30 A. M., Gull Light on star- | Wife for fifteen months at a spell. Talking of Gertrude, I should | coming international races. 
board bow; abreast Port Hope at 11:30 A. M., wird light and variable, | have liked the writer of the article to have been alongside of her in} " Now that it is common for the cutters at least, of the New York Y.C. 
rolling about in an old sea; off Newcastle at 6 P. M.; anchored in | 80y of his centerboards on the occasion of her (Gertrude’s) beating | to spend a portion of the season in Eastern waters, and to take part 
Darlington Harbor at7 P.M. A heavy squall came on from the west | Out over the bar of the Tagus in something like half a gale of wind, | jn the spring and fall matches of the Eastern Y. C., while both doom 
and suddenly chopped round to the east. We remained in port visit- | €aging in an ocean race from Lisbon toa port in the Mediterranean. | join at Howport for the races there in regatta week, the value of a 
ing friends till next day. That would have opened his eyes to the value of depth and lead, and | common system of measurement has becomeapparent. When yacht- 
Friday, 2°th.—Darlmgton Harbor, 9 A. M.; rain; wind E., a big sea | he would have written in a far different strain for the future, that is, | ing, both in New York and Boston. was merely a local sport, and 
if the centerboard he was in had brought him safely out of the hurley | poats seldom or never left their home waters, it made little difference 
burley (for there is a hurley burley there to some tune on a weather- | what rules prevailed at either place, but now that the sport is each 
going spring ebb and half a gale singmg in the rigging). The critic | year becoming more national and less local, the necessity for one 


HULL Y. C. 


HE Hull Y. C. held a special meeting at the Parker House on Feb. 

14, with Vice-Commodore Forbush presiding, to consider_the 

roposed amendments to the by-laws and sailing regulations, and the 
ollowing amendments were adopted: 

I.—Amendments to the by-laws, proposed by the treasurer, Chas. 
C. Hutchinson. 

a. Article 1V.—Duties of the treasurer: To eliminate words in the 
first sentence to read as amended, **The treasurer shall collect all 
rents, assessments and dues.”’ 

6. Article IV.—Ducies of measurer: To add words to the article, to 
read as amended: ‘‘The measurer shall measure all the yachts 
enrolled in the club, and report their measurements to the secretary. 
He shall also collect fees for the same.” 

IIl.—Amendments to the sailing regulations: 

a. Rule 2.—Measurements: Amendment as proposed by the treas- 
urer, Charles C. Hutchinson: To eliminate words of last clause, to 
read as amended, *‘The measurer shall receive for measuring yachts 
enrolled in the club his necessary rn expenses and fees as fol- 
lows: For yachts 8sft. long and over, sailing length, $3; for yachts 
26ft. and less than 38ft., sailing length, $2; for yachts under 2vft., 
sailing length, $1. 

6. Rule 5.—Amendment as proposed by the regatta committee: To 
eliminate the whole of first clause in regard to Corinthian prizes, and 
to substitute, ‘There shall be sailed each year at least one race under 
the full Corinthian rules;’’ and to eliminate that part of the second 
clause that refers to first prizes, rule to read asamended: ‘‘No second 

rize shall be awarded in any class unless three yachts start, except 
in the case of a postponed race, whére the requisite number shall 
have originally started in the class in question. No prize will be 
awarded any yacht failing to make the race within the limit of time.” 

ec. Championship pennant regatta—Amendment as proposed by the 
secretary, Peleg Aborn: To eliminate the word championship. 





LENGTH AND SAIL AREA RULE IN BOSTON. 


é hee adoption by the Eastern Y. C. of the length and sail area rule 

of the New York Y. C. is another milestone on the road to a 
common system of measurement, and coming at this time is a for- 
cible and practical contradiction of the rubbish uttered for some 
time past in regard to the New York Y. C. and their rule. 

The members of the Eastern Y. C. have never been classed among 
the ‘‘feather-brained advocates of the English cutter,” nor have they 
at present any races with that class of boat in prospect,'and yet they 
have, after careful deliberation. accepted the report of their com- 
mittee and adopted the rule. By this action they fall into line with 


EASTERN Y. C. 


HE Eastern Y. C., of Boston, held their annual meeting on Feb. 
10, at which the following officers were elected: Commodore, 
Henry 8S. Hovey; Vice-Commodore, J. Malcolm Forbes; Rear Com- 
modore, Wm. I’. Weld; Secretary, Edward Burgess; Treasurer, P. T. 
Jackson, Jr. 
The committee on measurement and sailing regulations lately ap- 
inted, Messrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Chas. J. Paine, Wm. Gray, Jr., 
F. C. Peabody and Edward Burgess, reported in favor of adopting 
the rule of measurement in use by the New York Y. C., or twice the 
waterline length, plus the square root of the sailarea. The effect of 
the rule wiil be to increase the measurements of the smaller boats 
more than of the larger, as the sail area of the former is proportion- 
ately much greater; and in consequence, the smaller boats would 
receive less time from the larger than formerly. To remedy this it 
was decided to grade the time allowance according to the speed over 
the course, increasing it one third if the speed of the first and second 
classes is over 644 miles per hour, and the speed of the third class 
over 5 miles. ‘nis will be fairer to all, as an allowance which is 
equable enough in light weather becomes entirely too smalJlina 
blow. The full changes made in the rules are as follews: 


AROUND THE HORN. 


HE coming voyage of the little schooner Carmelita from New 
York to San Francisco, calls to mind other yachts that have 
made the same trip in some way, most of them, however, not on their 
own bottoms. Long and dangerous as the voyage is, it was made 
when the gold fever was at its height, hy some curious craft, several 
small steamboats reaching San Francisco in safety, and it is even 
told that two canal boats were fitted up and sailed around, though, 
unfortunately, no proof is given. Of yachts the first to attempt the 
voyage was, we believe, the yaw] Chimera, which was wrecked on 
the passage in 1849. In 1850 a small schooner, the Mist, was brought 
out on the ship Loochoo, and in the same year a Newport catboat, 
the Swallow, was brought out on the brig Swiss Boy, but was lost on 
her first trip outside the Heads. About 1852 the Eureka, a Mystic 
sloop. was brought out on the Star of the Union, and in 1858 the Rest- 
less, also a sloop, on the ship Andrew Jackson. The George Steers, 





running outside; 4 P. M., wind changed to N. W.,so we put out; 5:30 
P. M., opposite Oshawa, wind very light; 7:30 P. M., change of wind, 
S. W., Whitby on our lee bow, distant three miles; we are going to : - . ; : 
try for Pickering Light, as there is not much prospect of wind, and | Would show more discretion perhaps if he refrained from prophesying | system of rules and measurement is very evident, gnd it is not too 
an old sea running from the S. W.; the light we could not find, and | until he knew, and confined his critical remarks to subjects with | much to hope that at some distant day, though We fear not very 
as the wind left us, the sea was driving us toward shore, we dropped | Which he was thoroughly conversant, and not like the cobbler in the | soon, local prejudices may give way to the general good, and 
anchor at 11:30P.M. fable, go beyond his last. " Henry E. Bayty. | American yachting may be conducted in the same thorough manner 
Saturday, 30th.—No wind, heavy fog; 7:30 A. M. Scarboro Heights} Exmours, Devon, Jan. 26, 1885. a that even now characterizes some of the minor sports. 
supposed to be visible; 10 A. M., heavy wind from the S. W. and with | _ [The foolish and ignorant attempt to cry down cutters as cruising | ‘There is a general movement on the part of yachtclubs to examine 
it the fog lifted; when the yacht Escape, which we left in Macdonald’s | boats, to which Captain Bayly alludes, has failed entirely; the critic | their rules at cena with a view to changing for something 
Cove on Wednesday morning, appeared about a mile to leeward of | having been informed of his blunder, and now coming out on the other | petter, and we call their attention to the fact that the sail area and 
us. Now a heavy day’s beating commenced, wind and sea being | tack with the announcement that such a rig iseminently proper. Itisa | jength rule has been adopted by three out of the four largest Ameri- 
dead in our eyes; we kept her to it and reached Toronto at 4 P. M.; | Pity, for the credit of American yachtsmen, that such rubbish should | ean yacht clubs, by the Knickerbocker Y. C. and by the Lake Yacht 
the large yacht which we took in the morning for the Escape, was no | find its way abroad as an expression of honest opinion, as those ig- | Racing Association, while abroad it has been adopted as an alternative 
where to be seen; as we had enough to do attending to our own busi- | norant of the source whence it emanates might imagine that Ameri- | yyje by the Yacht Racing Association of Great Britain, and is 
ness all day we had not time to keep an eye on her movements. As | Can yachtsmen were green enough to believe such stuff. Captain | strongiy favored by many in place of the present tonnage rule. 
it was Saturday and I had not heard from home for a week, I pro- | Bayly’s letter corroborates the views we have always expressed con-| ‘We have shown at various times in the ForEsT AND STREAM that 
roposed to Jim to get a man to help him to bring the yacht to | cerning British yachtsmen and their boats; views which the craft | instead of being greatly favorable to the cutters, in some cases it 
esniiion, and I would take steamer for home, which I did.” On my | themselves will fuliy justify before the season is over.] penalizes them more, and bears less heavily on the sloop, than older 
arrival I found all friends anxious as my telegrams had miscarried. — rules, and its general effect is only to lessen the rig in cases of gross 
Sunday, 31st.—3 P. M. the Molly was at her home buoy, Jim having oversparring, the measurement differing but little from waterline 
brought her from Toronto alone; wind N., very squally,so much so length in any boat of moderate type. It is extremely probable that 
that she had been close reefed and shaken out three times in the forty during the season several more of the smaller clubs will be called 
mniles run. on to consider this same rule, in which case we advise them to weigh 
well the practical indorsement given by the principal clubs against 
the wild and ~unsupported statements made in some quarters 
against it. 
A NEW WINDLASS FOR FISHING BOATS.—The American Ship 
Windlass Company, Providence, R. I., have just introduced a new 
tent pump brake windlass especially designed for fishing vessels. 
‘ihe starboard side is fitted with the regular wild-cat to take an inch 
chain (the same as in ordinary coasters), but the port side is provided 
with a solid barrel or drum for the rope cable, which all fishermen 
carry for deep-water anchorage on the Grand Banks. The advan- 
tages to be gained by adopting this new windlass are, that the anchor 
can be dropped almost instantly and can be hove up in nearly half 
the time now taken by the old style wooden windlass. It can be 
brought up from the bottom with far less labor than before. When 
the anchor is let go the barrel of the windlass revolves with the haw- 
ser as it runs out, thereby reducing the friction upon the ropes to a 
minimum. With the ‘‘Providence Fishermen’s Windlass,” the 500 
fathoms of hawser, costing a dollar per fathom, will last twice as long 


about aes ay =e ~ — _ oe — into a a des aceite 
steam yacht, being burned up finally, and the sloop Templar, cat- : in the ancient windlass, which has never been im- 
boats Fisherman, Snakedigger, periauger Victor (of Nantucket), were | Yachts shall be divided according to their racing measurement, as oo ——. was first introduced half a century ago. The avevene 


ife of a tarred manilla cable as now used on a fishing vessel is a year, 
but the American Ship Windlass Company’s apparatus will extend 
its use from eighteen months totwo years. Messrs. John James & 
Co., of Essex, Mass., have secured the agency for the State of Massa- 
chusetts. The ‘‘Fisherman’s Windlass” was designed by Mr. G. Fos- 
ter Howell, of New York, but it is owned and controlled by the man- 
ufacturers of the ‘‘Providence’’ windlass.—Exchange. 


ULERIN.-—It is stated in the London papers that this famous 10-ton 
cutter has been bought for shipment to America. She is the smartest 
of her class. Wealso hear of a little 3-ton beauty to be brought out 
next spring. Should the races this season turn in favor of the ex- 

ted cutters, it would give great impetus to the importation of 
nglish-built yachts. Good vessels, ex-racers of two or three years’ 
age, can be purcnased abroad for one-third the cost of building here. 
Adding expense of shipment and duty, usually only upon nominal 
valuation, also 10 per cent. for depreciation due to age, and the cost 
of an imported cutter will still remain less than two-thirds the figure 
at which she could be duplicated here. The presence of numerous 
yachts of foreign construction would inspire fresh and superior 
methods in our own practice and stimulate the trade to adapt them- 
selves to a lower rapge of prices, thereby increasing their market. 
The present custom of tackling one little job all the year round andi 
trying to make a living by an extravagant price is all wrong. Less. 
profit and more sales should become the yacht builder’s motto. 


SOME KINKS.—When tailing to a “‘rode”’ one way of saving chafe 
between the line and bobstay or in the hawsepipe is to slip a short 
piece of ordinary garden hose over the line, and after letting go 
shove it up on the rope in wake of the chafe. A good fender can be 
made out of anyrubber hose. Cut length to suit, stuff with fine sand, 
after reeving a lanyard through. Seize up the bottom and top by 
hitching the ends of the lanyard about the hose, or close in any other 
manner. Both these handy arrangements have been brought into 
use by Mr. Arthur Edwards of Chicago, who is now having a yac ht 
built on the Windward’s lines by Powell & Douglas, Waukegan, Ill. 


follows: 
Schooners— 

First class, measuring 70ft. or over. 

Second class, measuring 50ft, or over, but under 70ft. 

Third class, measuring under 50ft. 

Sloops, Cutters and Yawls— 

First class, measuring 50ft. or over. 

Second class, measuring 40ft. or over, but under 50ft. 

Third class, measuring under 40ft. 

Yawls shall receive time allowance at seven-eighths of the measure- 
ment. Any yacht may enter races with yachts of a higher class than 
that in which sbe belongs by assuming the minimum measurement 
of the class she enters. 

Should there be only one starting yacht in either the first or second 
class sloops, these classes shall sail together, without special notice, 
forming one class. 

4—MEASUREMENT AND ALLOWANCES. 


Yachts shall be rated for time allowance according to the following 
measurement: To the square root of the sail area add twice the water- 
line length and divide this sum by three. 

These measurements shall be obtained as follows: 

A base line to be taken from the bee-hole or point of contact of the 
jibstay on the bowsprit, or flying jibstay on the jibboom, in a straight 
line to the end of the mainboom, with one-quarter the length of the 
gaff, measured from afterside of the mast to the end, added thereto. 

A perpendicular to be taken along the afterside of the mainmast 
from the under side of the gafftopsail block or sheave on topmast to 
the upper side of boom when the latter is ee the saddle, the 
distance of such point from the main deck to recorded by the 
measurer, together with all other points used in measurements. 

To obtain the estimated sail area from these figures multiply the 
base by the perpendicular and divide by two. . 

The length shall be measured from the forward side of the stem, 
at the waterline to the end of the‘waterline at stern wherever found, 
exclusive of any part of the rudder or rudderpost. This measurement 


all brought out on ships about 1858-64. 

The sloop yacht Clara was brought from New York on the ship 
Young America, but did not prove a success in San Francisco waters, 
and her owner, Mr. Jabez Howes, brought out on the deck of the 
famous Three Brothers, the sloop Annie, 45ft. long, built by Robert 
Fish in 1861. Her spars were reduced, and we believe she was partly 
rebuilt and strengthened, and she is now the flagship of the Pacific 
Y. C. Tn 1865 a schooner, the Petrel, sailed out, and after being used 
for a time as a yacht, was sold for a trader; and the same fate befel 
the Chelsea Smith, a Mystic sloop, brought from New York to San 
Carlos on a ship, and sailed from there to San Francisco. In 1865 
also the Howadji, a catboat, came out by ship; in 1861 the sloop Fly- 
away with an iron keel, in 1869 the Amelia Platt, a steam yacht, and 
the Skimmer, a catboat from Philadelphia. The first catamaran was 
sent by rail in 1880. Perhaps the best known boat of allis the little 
yawl Frolic, brought by ship from England in 1851 or 52. The largest 
yacht yet sent from the East to San Franciso is the Ariel, 69ft. on 
waterline, a centerboard schooner built by Poillon Bros. in 1873. Many 
of these yachts are still afloat—Ariel, Annie, Clara, Eureka, Restless, 
Snakedigger. Hattie, Skimmer, Petrel, Chelsea Smith, though some 
have changed names, or have been sold for trading purposes. 

The vessels against which Carmelita will try conclusions next 
season have nearly ali been built in San Francisco, and differ great 
from her in type. being principally wide centerboard boats wi 
inside ballast. Of the keel boats there are Lurline and Halcyon, each 
72ft. waterline, and Casca 85ft., and all three of 2ift. beam. The 
centerboards are Nellie, 57x19ft.; Aggie, 70x23ft.; Fleur de Lis, 
60x18ft; White Wing, 50x18; Virginia, 56x18¢ft; Chispa, 57x19ft.; 
Ariel, 69x18\¢ft., drawing from 5 to 6ft. In rig they are inferior to 
the new vessel, while none enjoy the advantage of so large a pro- 
portion of ballast low down. In build they are heavier and more 
clumsy than Eastern yachts, and being, as a rule, built for rougher 
water and stronger winds, their sail areas are small. The Eastern 
boats that have been tried there have all been strengthened, and their 
sail spread cut down, in which condition they have hardly proved 
equal to the homebuilt boats, 
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with sails spread ying and wing, seemed to jump from the top of one 
wave to the crest of another, as if playing leap-frog, the smaller 
canoes often varying the sport’ by poking their noses under in the 
most di ble way. 

Although the sailing was exciting and accidents seemed imminent 
we managed to reach an island two miles above Brockville, where we 
pitched our tents in great glee at our good run and at having beaten 
a rainstorm by about five minutes, 

After a good night’s rest we posted to Brockville, twelve miles 
from Ogdensburg, which we wished to reach early in the afternoon 
so as to take the train to"Rouse'’s Point on Lake Champlain. The 
wind being nearly dead ahead we continued paddling until within two 
miles of Ogdensburg, when setting sail and keeping close-bauled 
we made port without tacking, and an exciting time we had of it too, 
one of the squadron preferring the die after getting out from 
under the leejof the shore. The wind having changed a little, blew 
nearly across current and was altogether *‘too fresh,” being both cold 
and strong and making a nasty sea of which the crews of the two 
smaller canoes received full benefit, their little craft being at times 
almost lost in the cold spray. . 

Landing in Ogdensburg we freighted the canoes and bought tickets 
for Rouse's Point, after Friday, who claimed that he was too wet for 
comfort, had changed his clothing. Passing through the man 
dangers of traveling on terra firma we reached Rouse’s Point at 8 P. 
M., and stowing away the canoes in a freight house, proceeded to 
enjoy the hospitalities of the Massachusetts House. 

“Come Friday and Wad, turn out, we have plenty of hard work 
before us to-day,” cried Doc, the next morning at 7 A. M., but asa 
prophet he was a failure, for the hardest work done that day was to 
oversee the carting of the canoes trom the freight house to the beach 
of Lake Champlain. As a strong head wind was blowing we decided 
to remain in town and enjoy ourselves in the mild dissipation of 
having our photographs taken and reading novels. 

Starting next morning with our mainsails bellied out by a stiff 
westerly breeze we had a lively time of it for a while, but after going 
some three miles it was unanimously decided to set mizzens as main- 
sails, and even then crossing the mouths of the numerous deep bays 
was rather rough sailing. not rendered over-enjoyable by the cold. 
cutting wind. As usual, however, the old cruiser soon had his oil- 
skins on, and sarcastically asked if it wasn’t a pretty good scheme to 
have a canoe large enough to accommodate a suit of waterproofs 
besides the usual duffle for summer cruising. Camp was pitched 
that night about three miles @bove Plattsburg, after having made 
nearly twenty-five miles unde®mizzens. 

After breakfast the next day we launched our canoes into a short 
angry sea from off a ledge of rocks upon which grew a small green 
plant that made them so slippery it was almost impossible to stand. 
to say er of wrestling with the canoes with the miniature break- 
ers trying to knock us over. Paddling to Plattsburg against the sea 
and wind was sharp work while it lasted, and was the last “paddle” 
of the cruise for poor Wad, whose vacation had expired. 


After making arrangements for the Nettie and seeing her safely 
started on her journey, we enjoyed the kind hospitality of a friend 
of Doc’s. Parting with Wad on the pier with many mutual promises 
to meet again at no distant date, the fleet, now reduced to Doc and 
Friday, paddied away from Plattsburg. Stopping about three miles 
from town, Doc put forth his ingenuity and successfully repaired one 
of Friday's spars. Continuing to paddle for a couple of miles, camp 
was pitched opposite Valcour Light and supper eaten without certain 
——— additions which Doc had promised Friday, and which he 
nad vainly endeavored to obtain by trolling over some celebrated 
fishing grounds. 

Next morning we paddled and sailed to Port Kent. where, as Doc 
was in a hurry and Friday refused to cruise alone, arrangements 


were made to take the steamer Vermont for old Ticonderoga. As we 
had some thirty-six hours to wait in Port Ként with nothing to do, it 
was decided to visit the Ausable Chasm, at whose beauties and won- 
ders we greatly marvelled. ’ 

September 8, at 8 A. M., found us on the Vermont, which duly 
landed us at Ticondeioga at 12:30 P M. Launching the canoes we 
sailed up the creek to the village, where we in vain sought old 
‘‘Peanuts,”’ who used to portage canoes between Lakes George and 
Champlain. Consoling ourselves with some cinner, we hired another 
man and carried our craft over to Lake George, on whose waters we 
were soon floating. 

After passing a cold night we broke “a and paddled and sailed 
through a nasty chop sea to the Harbor Islands, whera we camped 
early in the afternoon, not caring to continue on inst the cold 
headwind and sea. For the second time during the cruise we cam 
without pitching the tent, sleeping instead in a shanty we found on 
one of the islands. 

The last day of the cruise was a beautiful one, not a breath of wind 
ruffling the waters of the lake, the gale having completely blown 
itself out. Paddling onward, Doc showed Friday that pretty little 
cove so well named Paradise Bay, and pointed out all the other places 
of interest until Canoe Islands were reached. Here we had our fare- 
well dinner, and of course it was extra fine. After “washing up” for 
the last time. the canoes were again started after being thoroughly 
overhauled, and mementos of the cruise exchanged Paddling to 
Hillview, we each found some mail, after reading which it was ar- 
ranged that Doc should leave his canoe with a friend living on the 
shore of the lake, and walk around to Caldwell to meet Friday, who 
should go on and ship his canoe home. The programme was carrled 
out in every respect, Doc accompanying Fri ashort way on the 
railroad journey, both agreeing before parting that —— had 
‘a first rate time all around.” 'RIDAY. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE BLADE. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


explored in this direction. Why do not some of the clubs which are 
situated on small streams, and consequeutly do little sailing, take 
the question in the same manner that the Mohican and New Y 
clubs have done with sails and rigs. The tests should be made with 
a@ Win. boat, as the size mostly used. Different le ht be 


tested by making a handle about ft. long, with aferrule joint in each 
end. es of various sizes and shapes could be fitted in this handle, 


making the length to vary from 7 to 12ft. Two Canadian single 
blades could be fitted, as Mr. Farnham did, and spoon blades, narrow 
and wide blades, short or long, could easily be tried. Seats of various 
heights could also be used, as the best heights for racing and cruising 
are yet undetermined. The average prizes will stimulate the interest 
in paddling, but this is not enough, as the growth and prosperity of 
canoeing lies in the double-bladed paddle. Rex. 





AN AMERICAN CANOEIST ABROAD —In a letter from Berlin 
Prussia, dated Jan. 11, Mr. M. C. Smith, Commodore of the Irriwadd 
C. C., writes: ‘*‘The capital of Prussia is not the home of canoeists, 
although the River Spree, with its many branches, offers many in- 
ducements to the lovers of the paddle. * * * I have paddled. with 
Mrs. Smith’s assistance, on the Thames from Oxford to Caver- 
sham, on the beautiful Moselle from Trier to Koblenz, 150 miles. and 
on the Neckar from Eberbaeh to Heidelberg, besides short spurts on 
English and Scotch lakes. Whilein England I saw no canoe superior 
to our American make, and the cost was about the same. In fact I 
was surprised to find numerous Canadian canoes in British waters.”’ 


A SPRING MEET IN CANADA.—The success of the loca] meets of 
last year has brought them into geaeral notice, and now Canada 1s 
falling into line. A meeting of the Ottawa C. C. was held on Jan. 27 
to discuss the question of building a new club house, and also that of 
a local meet in May or June. in the vicinity of Ottawa. A committee 


| was appointed to procure plans and estimates for a house. Dechene 


Lake was suggested as a camp site, and tLe Toronto, Peterboro and 


| aber Canadian canoe clubs will be invited to codperate. Such a 


camp will undoubtedly tend to unite Canadian canoeists, and to bring 


Your correspondent ‘Boreas’’ claims that the double blade has ip many new converts, 


proved superior to the single blade for speed, which I deny. as the ; 
he 


races of the Association do not prove it. In 1880, at the first meet, 
the user of a single blade distanced all the others, and a list of the 
races since will, I think, show that the majority of paddling races 
were won with a single paddle. 

Notwithstanding the difference in their boats, the two paddlers 
with the single blades pushed Mr. Johnson sharply last year at times. 
For cruising purposes the single blade is also superior, as it is lighter 
and more easily handled in a wind, dees not tire the arms so much, 
and is used in a,more gracefui manner than the awkward windmill 
swing of the double. For work in rapids and currents it is also 
superior, as the canoe is under more perfect control. Perhaps 
‘*Boreas,”’ like others who condemn it, has never tried a light, elastic 


and well-shaped SINGLE BLADE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
In the hunt after novelties and improvements for sailing, such as 


drop rudders, reefing gear, centerboards and similar fittings, the 
canoeist's firstand best friend, the paddle, is apt to be overlooked 
and be relegated to a back seat. Some improvements have been 
made in increasing the nage. which has grown from 7 to 1ift., the 
average being perhaps 944ft., and also in the raised seat now used; 
but there is little doubt that we have not yet learned all about the 
paddle and its use. Mr. Farnham has made a new departure in his 
11fc. paddle with din. blades, which is worth trying thoroughly, be- 
sides which the proper position of seat (its distance from the bow) 
and the best height are yet undecided. There is still a large field un- 





FLORIDA.—Mr. and Mrs. Munroe are now located at Arlington, 
five miles below Jacksonville, and Psyche is running ——, as 
mail boat to Jacksonville and back every afternoon, conveying letters 
and supplies for the settlement. Dot arrived on Feb. 2. 

SPRINGFIELD C. C.—Com. Foote has ordered a new canoe, St. 
Lawrence model, and Messrs. Nickerson and Shedd will orcer new 
boats soon. Mr. Joyner has been at Springfield and will build a new 
craft for one of the club. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—The canoeists at Oakland are enjoying their 
season, cruising, sailing and camping out. Their numbers are in- 
creasing, and canoeing promises to become as much a fixture on the 
Pacific as it is in the East. 

A CRUISING COMPANION WANTED.—Mr. E. G. Rand, Mohican 
C. C., wishes a companion for a cruise among the Bermudas about 
March 15. His address is 175 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 

WARREN C. C.—This club are discussing a meet in May or June 
. — Chatauqua, in connection with Buffalo, Rochester and Pitis- 

urgh. 

CANOE FOR SALE.—We call attention to tbe canoe advertised for 
sale in another column, by Mr. C. W. Shedd. 





Over SEVENTEEN THOUSAND MEN were paid cash benefits in 1883 by 
the Travelers Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., for losses by 
accidental death and disabling injury.— Adv. 





UMPHREYS | 
VET ERIN ICS 


For the Cure of all diseases of 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
DOGS, HOGS, POULTRY. 

Osed successfully for 20 years by Fare 
mers, Stockbreeders, Horse R.R., &. 
Endorsed & used by the U.S.G@overnm’t. 
7S7-Pamphlets & Charts sent free,-@X 


HUMPHREYS’ MEDICINE CO., 


109 Fulton St., New York. 





Humphreys’ Homeopathic 
speciic No.ag 
Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 


h from” over-work or o 
1 per vial, or 5 vials and large ork powder, for $5. 


SOLD By DRUGGISTS, t postpaid on rece 
bes Address, Humphreys? 00) tisha 
Co., 109 Fulton 8t., N: ow York. 





selves with proper artificial baits. 
mended by expert Florida anglers: 


Trout, Etc., Ete. 


TO FLORIDA ANCLERS. 


Keeping fully abreast with the times, we have the last few seasons given particular attention to the manufac- 
ture and introduction of a large variety of tackle specially adapted to the needs of Florida anglers. The difficulty 


of obtaining natural bait at some of the best fishing grounds renders it very desirable for anglers to provide them- 
We have an unusually fine assortment of the following gocds, used and recom- 


Pear! Florida Spinners, Mottled Pearl Spoons, Pearl Squids, Pearl Mullet, Fiorida 
Bass Flies, Tackle for Channel Bass, Red Snappers, Sheepshead, Salt Water 
Also a New and Special Hook for Tarpum. 





ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


{8 Vesey Street (Fourth door from Astor House), New York City. 





THE INTERNATION AL. 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARE ) 


LATEST IMPROVED MACHINE-MADE GUNS. 





.—(As per cut), Fine Twist Barrels, Reboundin 





SIDE SNAPS, —Fine Twist Barrels, Rebounding Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore End, Double | TOP SNAPS 
1 -bored. End, Double Bolt, Extendéd Rib, Handsome Rubber Heel Plate. both barrels choke-bored. 


Bolt, not Extended Rib, Iron Heel Plate, right barrel cylinder-bored, left barrel choke 
12 


12-gauge, 30 or 32 inches, 8 to 9 pounds w: ight, 


10 “« 32 inches, 9 to 104 pounds weight, - 
Every component part of these guns is made auge. 
such melons FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GE ERALL 


- 30 32 inch 8 to 9 igh - 
« | PRIOE, $30 00 ioe” 32 inches, ® to 10% ainda melee - - te RICE, $36 00 
They are handsome, safe and very durable, shooting qualities excellent, and are superior in every way to any ever before offerea 


i. 


HERMANN BOKER & CO., 101 & 103 Duane St., N. Y., Manufacturers’ Sole Agents. 


Also Sele Agents for PIFFARD’S ELASTIC RUBBER HEEL PLATES and KYNOCH’S BRASS SHELLS, 








Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore 
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Explanatory and Suggestive, 
FOR THE CASUAL READER, 


Arma virumque cano—Arms and the man I sing.” And, indeed, it would take the genius 
of a Virgil and the roll of Latin hexameters fitly to tell the deeds of this man, whose arms are 


shotgun and fishing rod. Go where you will, he is there. You run into him on the crowded city 
street, encounter him on cars and steamboats; he perches atop the country stage. bestrides the 
burro, and doubles up like a jacknife in the kanim. Seek out the most distant, most tortuous 
streams, his line has been wet in their waters; penetrate into the wilderness, the tin can of the 
sportsman’s camp is yet further on. He goes for game—if the fates shall send anything within 
reach of his ammunition; for fish—if by good fortune a trout shall rise to his fly or descend to 
his worm. But, good luck or bad luck, game or no game, fish or no fish—fun always, fresh air, 
ozone, quicker pulse beat, brighter eye, more elastic step, all the multitudinous rewards, which, 
after all, outweigh the biggest “bags,” and tip up the longest ‘‘strings.” Is it not true that only 
a poet could tell his deeds as they ought to be told? Perhaps so, Perhapsnot. He can usually 
tell them himself. And he does, with a thousand different pens, in a thousand different ways. 

You may read it in the FOREST AND STREAM. 

And that is better than if it were put into verse between book covers. 

One who does not understand these things might imagine that after being told so often, this 
story of the man—him with the rod and gun—might in the end become hackneyed. But it 
is not so. Why? Well for pretty much the same reason, we venture to say, that the fields them- 
selves and the woods and the lakes and the streams never become hackneyed. However that 
may be, one thing is certain. Our columns every week, and month after month, give ample 
proof that there is still an abundance to tell of what is seen and what is done afield and on 
angling waters; and that hosts of people still delight to read the telling, our subscription books 
show with ever increasing emphasis. The FOREST AND STREAM is in the best sense 


A Journal of Recreation. 


It tells of the recreation found by busy men, in out-door, open-air life. It 7s recreation to 
these same men and to others. Explain it how you will, this recreation found in the pages of the 
ForEST AND STREAM is different from the diversion afforded by other papers. Why? Because 
(it may be answered again) the recreations of field and stream are always ten times more potent 
for good than are those found in almost any other way. 

Look through the pages and you will see that the departments include a pretty large field. 
{t is a wide scope of subjects. But if you look carefully you will see that the paper, from front 
cover to back cover is homogeneous. What is in it belongs in it. There is not the mistake of 
trying to foist upon the reader, who is interested in angling and shooting, a lot of stuff about 
horse racing or base ball or prize fights. There is no sawdust-ring odor. Everything is redolent 
of the woods, There are plenty of other papers devoted to the other subjects. If you are 
interested in them, you need hardly spend time to read the rest of this explanatory advertisement. 
The Forest AND STREAM’S field is broad, but it is not broad enough to take in all creation. 
The editors are perfectly contented with the scope of the paper as it is at present. And now 


A Word About 1885. 


For fifty-two weeks of the year 1885 we propose to publish the FOREST AND STREAM, and 
to fill each number with the same rich abundance and variety of reading that may be found in 
this present number or in any one of the five hundred numbers that have gone before it. 

There will be the same delightful accounts of the adventures and misadventures of the 
Sportsman Tourist, and whether the ‘‘tour” be across a continent or only across the pasture lot 
into the woods beyond, the story in either case will be well worth the time it takes to read it. 
We shall have, now and then, a description of such excursions in foreign lands, but for the 
most part these columns will deal with what is seen and done in our own country, for that, after 
all, is what the readers of FOREST AND STREAM are rightly presumed to be most interested in. 

The Natural History columns will give attention to varied forms of animal life, more parti- 
cularly such as may come under the observation of sportsmen in their rambles. This department 
of the ForREST AND STREAM we believe to hold a place altogether unique. It is neither the 
dime-museum sort- of un-natural history affected by the newspapers, nor the abstruse, fine-spun 
and terribly dry lucubrations of the scientific associations. It is intelligent talk about animal 
life, intended for intelligent readers. 

In the Shooting and Angling columns(we need hardly say it) will be accounts of hunting 
excursions and fishing trips—with luck, good, bad and indifferent; discussions about matters 
mechanical, ethical, sentimental, fanciful and practical; some, after much debating, will be 
settled; others will be left (and the reader with them) at the end just where they were at the 
beginning. 

The Xenne/ will give in 1885 (as it has given in 1884) the earliest, most accurate and the 
only unbiased reports of shows and trials, and it will be the endeavor of the editors to maintain 
for the FOREST AND STREAM in this special branch the position it now holds away in advance 
of anything else published in this country. 

The Yachting columns are in charge of an expert, whose highest ambition will be to keep 
these departments in the place already won for them in the recognized lead of journalism. 
Though the Canoeing interest of the country is of comparatively recent growth, the FOREST 
AND STREAM fully appreciating its importance, has provided for those who sail or paddle a (pretty 
generous) corner, which is so full of practical suggestions and recountings of cruising experi- 
ences, that a canoeist might almost as well try to get along without a paddle as without the paper 
in his mail every week. 

In a word—this is what we started ow to say—in 1885 the FoREST AND STREAM Will be 
newsy, bright, wholesome—a journal of out-door recreation. 

Terms:—$4 per year, $2 six mos,, Iocts. per copy. Sold everywhere. Make orders payable, 


Forest AND STREAM Pus. Co., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 





G00D NEWS 
1 LADIES! 
Greatest inducements ever of 
fered, Now's your time to get up 


orders for our cele 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 


THREAD-WOUND, LONG-RANGE TT 


GREATAMERICAN 






SHOT CARTRIDGE CASES 


For muzzle and breech-loading, cylindrical and 
a fae. a to open just oo = 
an ards, close pattern ani 
penetration; 10 and 1 gauge. Bend 1 for circular. lg gn CF 

Twenty sent, postpaid, for $1. Gold Band Mose Rose Dinner Set. or 


Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars 
H. H. SCHLEBER & CO., Rochester, N. ¥ | VERE G=EST AME HICAN TEA OD. 

























The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt of publisher’s price, 


Sportsman’s Library. 


List of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 































ANGLING. HUNTING—SHOOTING. 
American Angler’s Book, Norris 5 50 | Across Country Wanderer........ 5 00 
Angler’s Note Book... 2 40 | American Sportsman, The, Lewis 2 58 
Ios idxccctedane 50 | Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan - 10 
Angling Talks, Dawson..... «UR Cre Beso «5 nc ena d- cen ccuce nacdeee: ae 
Angling, a Book on, Francis . 750] Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... ... 2 00 
Angling Literature in land 1 2 | Frank Forester’s Fugitive Sketches, 2 v.,cloth 4 00 
Black Fishing, Henshall. . .... 800] Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 2 00 
SE I OI va. cdvnive scancocvsecars 2 00 | Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 75 
Fish one Fish Catching............. 1 50 | How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow 1 00 
Fish and Fishing, Manly ................s--0+ 5 2% | How! Became a Sportsman............ 240 
Fishing, Bottom or Float................ ...++ 50 | Hunting, Shooting and Fishing..... ... 2 50 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott............ 8 50 | Hunting and Hunters ef all Nations, Fros 1 50 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock,..........ccscccsescece 2 00 | Hurlingham Gun Club Rules,............. ae ae 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ................... 2 50 | Rifle Practice, Wingate....................000- 150 
Fly bi oe 1 25 | Rod and Gun in California..................... 1 50 
Fly and Worm Fishing............. Jedntnuccens al bps OR ee ae ‘duducaseaas 50 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing........... SO BE TI os oc cecvccsacccadaccasacces 8 00 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 2 | Shooting on the Wing......................cee5 7 
De nck nic. Ksiccdcwsscecncseee 1 00 | Sport With Gun and ONIN cs. ccvveccucena 10 00 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium............... 50 Em ME axccixcicteiciendtiduaeee 15 00 
Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt......... .... 1 00 | Sporting Adventures in the Far West......... 1 50 
Modern Practical Angler, Pennell............. 2 00 | Still Hunter, Van Dyke ................ccceece 2 00 
Practical Trout Culture.......cccccsece coccese 1 00 | Stephens’ Lynx Hunting.........03............- 12 
PRGGUIGRE PRMOIIIOR, 6 06.6 cccccecccsccceseses - 420] Stephens’ Fox Hunting........... .... ...... 1 2% 
Prime’s I Go a-Fishing...............eeeeeeeeee 2 50 | Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters ............ 1 50 
TE I anc cnan cucedeacad xisdsvasee 1 50 | The Gun and Its Development, Greener....... 2 50 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 
Trolling enddsanecudsaedadeouadandedaanedarns acd 2 S GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 
ck . Shunde etied blewasais ederasenaguadwaas Adirondacks. Map of, Stoddard .............. 1 00 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and . |, | Parrar’s Guide to Moosehead Laie, pa. 0; clo, °1 00 
Trout Fishing, Rapid Streams, Cutliffe.- 1.2.1: 1 80 — ane aoe and Rangeley om 
Walton, Izaak, fac simile of first edition...... Farrar’ t P ocket ‘Map of Bio che ad take... 50 
7 ‘arrar’s Pocket Map o eley Lake Region 50 
ree 7 Guide Book and Map of the Bead. River Region 50 
American Bird Fancier.............+. sessesees 50 | Guide to Adirondac Region, Stoddard...... 25 
Baird’s Birds of North America................ 30 00 | Map of Androscoggin Region oan 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 1 50} Map of Northern Maine, Steeia. 2.02.02... 1.00 
ae Noting CO crereccrscceccceecse socesecoooee 1 a Map of the Thousand ME ccacatess bests 50 
B inds Z t Eastern No an America pede enennaent 18 00 Tourists’ Map of Maine....... ...... 9 ..... 10 
sof Eastern Pennsylvania................ 
Birds of the Northwest .............0. -.s00e 4 50 SPORTS AND GAMES, 
Birds and Their Haunts.... ....... ccccccccece 8 00 | American Boy’s Own Book, Sports andGames 2 00 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... 50 | Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.; cloth....... 1 00 
CN OE iad cncicccnncscescscsccceseunsa 3 00 | Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 2 00 
Coues’ Field Ornithology.................+2++- 2 50 | Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes........ 8 00 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... BPO by Canc didredndacaeedanccddd aeduncaicdes 20 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, WOE WEN dais a doccevasdcadesadensevede success 50 
I aderccndcadscddavceraneceuangadaa 2 00 | Every Boy’s Book of Sports and Amusements 8 50 
Holden’s Book of Birds, pa...............--05+ Soe 0 RON OO WO aos csv cvaxcavccacdasgednées eee 50 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds. ................ 3 00 | Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise....... 25 
Re EE ao cn ndccccaccedceuceete «ee. | Laws — of Whist, Cavendish. .... 200 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard................... 200 —_ SR IG sac pcccceseccenea Kcuendaeaiaa 25 
Natural oe - an Ne adadh ude daatipeaicee ca Se ane Satan ‘i ae aagiicamnaeaiii “aaa dina 25 
Notes on Cage eee onehenge, Encyclo of Rural Sports... 7 50 
Samuel's Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 4 00 | Whist for Beginners.................. - cents 50 
ee aes ei aoe sericea datas cates 4 15 
ater Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer an KENNEL 
Ridgway, plain edition, 2 vols., $12 each; - 
faa colored edition, 2 vols., each........... 30 00 —- aaa BUPROS. 2... ccceccescceseses 3 00 
Wilson’s American Ornithology, 3 vols........ “ S Sew fue bi = Wadédna idancuaacncedes s ~ 
Wood’s Natural History of Birds.............. D 2 Breaking, i 7 Holabird ae eearereiee a 
; og Brea , Bu Midaivadnscdecucaaacas 
BOATING AND YACHTING; Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 3 oo 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam .... 3 00 — vs. B ¢. Hammond........ 1 0 
Boat Racin: E ric | a taal te age eee 2 oe eer seerees ses seceesecesesacesssceeseseees 
Boating Trips a New England itivers soa 1 25 Dogs 5 ot Great Britain, America and other ~~ 
: at Bu or Amateurs,W.P. _—|_- COumtries.......... 0.0.0... eee eee eee ec eee ee aa 
—..... lather annie 1 59 | Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, iémo. 75 
Canoeing m Kanuckia. ............0eeeeeeeeee 1 25 | Dogs, Points for Judging 5C 
Canoe and Camera....... .-+- -s+++ssaceeeeee . 150 | Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30. loth. 6c 
Canoe. Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s......... 2 50 — — hae 8, Williams 125 
Cruises in Small Yachts ................0ce00. 2 50 Eneli = e Public .......... anargt ae 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing................ 100 Enclish an © 8. go Vol. L.............. 5 00 
Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor........... 2 00 glish K. C. S. Book, Vols. III. to - 450 
Paddle and Portage... ... 0. ..e.ssseceee oe 1 50 | Our Friend the Dog..-...-...... . 808 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies................. 8 | Croce Kennel Giuude, Stable ae 
Practical Boat Building, Kemp............... 1 00 T Dog, the, Laveruck..... ... . 3% 
ice ccaccsx ‘eesncevamuness 50 | Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands 7 50 
Vacation Cruising. Rothrick.......2....222277 1 50 | The Dog, Dy Idstome. ae oon ons soe eae 125 
Yachts and Boat Sailing, Kemp............... 26 Book on the Dog, clovh, $12.50; ‘nes 
Yacht Designing, Kemp. ..........ccccccccccce 25 00 Youatt on the Dog... 77777777": ee ae 
See TRAPPING, MISCELLANEOUS, 
say eir Trapper paper. s0c,; bia...” 1... > 9 | A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott. 1 5¢ 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in Adventures of a Young Naturalist ........... 1 % 
WO oo s5 ss Seossn. ccancaete eereuaNe 1%5 —— MEP... eee eee cee ee ee eens 1 oe 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman............... 1 75 | Animal Plagues, Fleming........ ............. 4 & 
Camp Life in the Wilderness. Fe cddins eevadn oe: 30 Se of America... ........... 2 & 
Gambing and Cruising in Florida, Henshall’. 159 | Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompeon."" 1 Bt 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson......... 1 00 | Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 
HiliGe Gtk CUISINE. 5 .00.0.56 cos ccecscesccesuese 1 25 | Government Report... -.......... ...-20. os. 2 0 
How to Camp Out, Gould, saseevavereeenaser 100 ee of the Seashore. ............ 1 = 
Hunter and ‘Trapper, Phrasher................ ) % | Historical and Biographical Atias of New Jer 
7 CF aie cnc enatennwenecese tite: davsie 5 0c 
Rustlings in the Me candutdiacesceuceerd 1 00 How to Make Phot ~~ "ee  F O6 
HORSE. Humorous Sketches, Seymour................. 6 Oo 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation Reiccestecssades 6 50 
American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... You... eee eee 10 
Bits and Bearing Reins.....................+2+ 50 } Life and Writings of Frank Forrester, 2 vols., 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship.......... 1 00 WOO ad dtc canons poaavnda ccna teen adit Faeales 15 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 8 vols.................... .. 30 00 | Maynard’s Manual of Taxidermy....... ..... 12 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 2 50 | Manton’s Taxidermy Without a ‘Teacher...... Se 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 1 50 | Natural History —_—— tag ccndechageseete % 
Dwyer’s Horse Book............ ebuuacadedasane 1 2% | North American Insects................cce0000 1 & 
Horseback Riding, Durant..................... Pe ea ae | eee 1x 
How to Ride and School a Horse.... ......... 1 00} Packard’s Half-Hours With Insects........... 1 & 
OE Se ae diccancaeesdcce<icédeeas GE is daiccdatendcatceqceses«dsdcueuaaaeia 5) 
Horses, Famous American Race............... v 63) caetee? for i < Pediviasadadadiaas 7 6 
Horses, Famous American Trotting........... 7% | Practical Forestry, by Fuller......... .. eoceee 180 
Horses, Famous, of America......... 9 ...... 1 50 | Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
Jenning’s Horse Training................... «. FG atc ds cwecenksnaceecantscabddsdueasdndeds 130 
I, ON oi on ecccdccdccccosecesecne 25 | Practical Orange Culture.................. io. 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor.............. Necadedad 8 00 | Practical Poultry Keeping............ ........ 2 0u 
Mayhew’s Horse Management................. 3 00 | Randall’s Practical Shepherd.... ............. 2 Oa 
McClure’s Stable Guide................. oe ede 1 60 | Sportsman’s Gazetter, Hallock................ 8 O 
Rarey’s Horse Tamer........ ..0cccccccccceres 50 | Studies in Animal Life, Lewis................. 1 00 
EE ME oie cncccntscsinccaddsnessss 20 | The Cream of Leicestershire......... ........ 35) 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s........ 3 00 | The Forester, by Brown........ ....... ero 
Stable ment, Meyrick... .......... -eee 100) The Northwest Coast of America, ............. 20 00 
Stonehenge, Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia. ...... S | The Bibees.OF RIGGS. .... oi ncc cs cccccccccccces 875 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 3 50 | The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols..................... 12 os 
Stonehenge on the Horse, American edition, The Zoological Atlas, 2 vols..................4. 10 OY 
MNT 0404 sana ae~ dnede cadnesadnedacacuetts 2 00 | The Book of the Rabbit..............cccccccces 5 te 
GOT ES ee 12 50 | The Taxidermists’ Manual, Brown............ 1 
IN dau vane ddugencteneccescyaetes 1 00} Wild Flowers of Switzerland..... . .......... 15 &: 
The Horse Owner’s Safeguard................. rh ee ROC gs! 8 ea 12 
Veterinary Dictionary, Going ................. 200 | Woodcraft, ‘‘Nessmuk”™’..................20000 lw 
Wallace’s American Stud Book..... .. ...... 10 00 | Woods and Lakes of Maine............. Licaiees 3 tu 
Wallace’s American Register, 2 vols, 20 00 | Yellowstone Park, Ludiow, quarto, clot \, Gov- 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America...... 250] ernment Sui Teshidekesamead soete, atwied 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.... ..,..... 150! Youstt on Bheep., ..... 25 secceseee s ooo 
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TRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1885, 





full of valuable cultural directions, 


contai 
everything mew and rare in and 





ning three colored plates, and embracing 
Plants, wil! be mailed on receipt of stamps 
to cover postage (6 cents). To customers of last season sent free without application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 













UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN 


Valparaiso, Ind. 


Mnfrs., Shooting and Fishing Suits. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Publications. WILSON ADJUSTABLE 
CHA 


With th og 
T H E Library, Tyvalid 
This important work, now for the first time offered 


Chair, 
combining beaut ‘htness, 
ccrengty COMEOR'T, sim: 
to the public, contains full life histories of all the 


net i 

oe eience Ondoraby mai af 
quadrupeds of this State. These biographies are , rahipped 0.8. Wilson Adjust 
as different as possible from those too often found fa eens of | Weet 14th wee a...” 
in scientific works; instead of being dry and dull enna 


MAMMALS | fo Gun Importers! 


The advertiser, for many years with Mr. George 
R. Hill, merchant, of this city (and up to his retirin 
they breathe the very fragrance of the woods and | from business in 1882), and now with Messrs. Alf 
fields, and give us.#close insight into the every day 
life of their shy inhabitants. To the lover of 


Field & Co. as Practical Gun Buyer and 
Viewer, having decided to leave the last named 
nature the work commends itself by its title. The 
hunter will need it for the complete account it 


firm, will shortly be open to accept an agency or 
agencies from firms in the U. 8. A. for the purchas- 
gives of the habits of the deer, the hares and the 


ing and shipment of Guns, Gun Materials, ete. Is 
well posted in all branches. Also Belgian Guns on 
best terms. Address G. NEWTON, 48 Queen's 

squirrels. The farmer should read it because it 

tells bim all about his enemies, the shrews and field 

mice who devour his crops, and about their enemies 





























Road, Ashton, Birmingham, England. 
whom he would like to protect. 


NEW YORK. 


This interesting work is published in two volumes, 
the first taking the reader from the Carnivora 
(flesheaters) to the Cervide (deer), and the second 


concluding the subject. 


C. H. MERRIAM, M.D. 


The volumes are superbly gotten up and are 


printed in large, clear type on heavy tmted paper. 
We offer a few copies ior sale at the following 
prices: Single volumes, paper, $2 each. The two 


volumes, paper, $3.50. The two volumes, cloth, $5. 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 
39 Park Row, New York. 


SHORE BIRDS. 





A pamphlet for those who “gun” 


along the shore. 
TELLS OF 


i. Haunts and Habits—Where the bay birds live, and 


what they do at home. 


II. Range and Migration—Where they go to breed, 
and where to spend the winter. 


I. A Morning Without the Birds—An episode of 


shore shooting. 


IV. Nomenclature—A list of our American species 
of Limicole, with a description of each 
species. 


¥V. Localities—Where to go to shoot them. 


VI. Blinds and Decoys—How to shoot them after 
you have reached the grounds. 


44 pp., paper. Price, 15 Cents. ; 
For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 





STODDARD’S 


Map of the Adirondacks. 


The best and most complete map of the Adiron- 
dack region ever published. 


PRICE, POSTPAID $1.00. 
For sale by the 
FORES1 AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 


89 Park Row, New York. 





The Still-Hunter, 


oe 
T. 8. VAN DYKE. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 
For Sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 











foxhound, trained. Address P. O. 
gany, N. Y. feb19,1t 





Hunting Boots or Shoes, Wholesale 
or Retail. JOHN D. BETHEL, Man’f'r of 
Sportsmen’s Goods, 124 Chambers st., N.Y. 

Send for Prices. No Postal Cards, 


Oil-Tanned Moccas 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, &c. 
They are easy to the feet, and very 
durable. Made to order in a 









N. H., P. 0. Box 368 
Dame, StoppaRD & KENDALL, Boston; HENRY U. 
Squms, New York; F. Cuas. Eicuet, Philadelphia, 

mts. 





PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 


7 





the onl 
y in warm 


weather without ice. 


picals (dry 
atcan be used 


are 


Remember the negatives may all be developed on 
your return home. 

The lightest, most complete and practical of 
Amateur a ments. Price $10 and upward. E. 


pli 
ones t! 


The Tro 
ea 
succesfull 


& H. T. A ONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free 
Forty years established in this line of business. 





FERGUSON’S 


Rust Preventer 


For FIREARMS, CUTLERY, TOOLS, SKATES, Ete. 
Send for Circular, 
A. FERGUSON, Sole Manufacturer, 


Office, 65 Fulton st., New York. (With T. J. Conroy.) 





PORTRAITS OF GAME FISHES, 

On gray-tinted Bristol board, at the following 
ey tpaid: Single copies, 10cts.; Fresh Water 

ries (23) at $2; Salt Water Series (37), $8.50; Whole 
Series (60), $5; a half-Russian port-folio nobiing 
whole series, $1.25. Among the portraits are: Blac’ 
bass (large and small-mouth), trout, grayling, Cali- 
fornia mountzin trout, landlocked and sea salmon, 
pike, mascalonge, strawberry bass, striped bass, 
tarpum, etc. Size of boards, 7x9iu. Descriptive 
circular sent free. Address W. C. HARRIS, 252 
Broadway, New York. 









Pittsfield, Mass. Cuts Free 


tinal Full-Length COT, in this case, 
$10. LOUNGE, in this case, $8. 
™ Sold everywhere by the e. 





STONEHENGE ON THE DOG. 
Price 83.50. 
For sale by Forest and Stream Publishing Oo. 


Wanted. 


R EXCHANGE.—A COMPLETE SET, BOUND, 

Fortst AND STREAM, fora double 20-bore B. L. 
orcash. WM. DUTCHE®, 17 Nassau street, New 
York City. feb19,1t 











OOD VIOLIN WITH BOX AND BOW COM- 
plete, to exchange for ee young 
x 183, Alle- 


for Sale. 


’ English Pheasants 
AN 


D 
English Partridges. 


A large shipment of these grand European game 
birds just received per S.S. Ems. Parties wishing 
to stock their game preserves should write at once 
for particulrrs to CHAS. REICHE & BRO., 55 Chat- 
ham street, New York. feb19,1t 





FOR SALE. 


The ever reliable river St. Marguerite, the chief 
tributary of the Saguenay, descending from a jake 
far north of Chicoutimi, and famous for its salmon 
and sea trout fisheries, with all me pengee® 
riparian rights, is now offered for sale. The St. 

arguerite is distant 15 miles from Tadousac by 
water, or 10 miles over land. The riparian rights 
cover a distance of 30 miles, which is sub-divided 
into six sections, 5 miles apart. At each section are 
erected one commodious Gothic cottage, men’s 
house, ice house, ete., etc. Each section has the 
control of six to eight salmon pools. Parties desir- 
ous of forming a club to secure the rights of the 
above valuable salmon stream, can so arrange it 
whereby twenty-four rods could have — rights 
and splendid a For further particulars apply 
to WILLIS RUSSELL, Proprietor, Quebec, Canada, 
or to Messrs. GRANT BROS., 2 Exchange Court, 
New York City. jan8,7t 





L*S Een. FOR SALE IN FINE CONDITION. 
TENNEY & WOODWARD, Commission Mer- 
chants, 174 Chambers street, N. Y. feb5,2mo 





Skunk, Raccooa, Beaver, Muskrat, 


and other furs bought for cash at highest prices. 
Send for circular which gives full particulars. 
E. C. BOUGHTON, 44 Bond street, New York. 





LS QUAIL FOR SALE, BY JNO. T. LED- 
BETTER, Shelbyville, Tenn., at $3 - jon. 
ec25, 





i Fe~ QUAIL FOR SALE.—FOR STOCKING 
purposes. Good, strong birds at $2.75 per doz. 
f.o.b. Address J. E. MILLER, en, a 
edly, 





OR SALE.—BROOK TROUT FRY, $3 PER 

thousand. Two thousand yeurling trout, $35 

r thousand. One thousand two-year old trout at 

— Senet. M. V. MOSHIER, Proprietor, 
East dolph, N. Y. feb19,2mo 





Hu the Stud. 
Stud Dogs Proper. 


BEAUFORT (champion Bow—Beulah). The 
best-looking pointer dog living. A great stud dog 
anda workman. Fee $50. 

BRADFORD, Beaufort’s brother (same litter). 
Good and good-looking. Fee $25. 

NEVISON, imported champion mastiff, winner 
of forty first prizes, beating Emperor, Vulcan II. 
three times, Hero II. three times. Creole, Lorna 
Doone, etc. Fee $50. CHAS. H. MASON, 255 West 
ee street, New York City. Puppies 
or sale. 





Scotland Kennel Collies. 


STUD DOGS. 
Champion Robin Adair and Champion Tweed II. 


BITCHES. 

Champion Zulu Princess, champion Lassie, cham- 
pion Lass 0’ Gowrie, champion Meg. Lilac, Figg and 
other imported and prize winning bitches. 

aapueee for sale from the above stock. 

For further ae and stud fee of dogs ad- 
dress THOS. H. TERRY, P. O. Box 2,017, N. Y. 


The Hermitage Kennels. 


Rough and Smooth-Coated St. Bernards 


IN THE STUD. 
CHAMPION BONIVARD.. .............. 
“ DUKE OF LEEDS a 
* Uden sdesdnava 50 00 
Address, Passaic, N. J. 


CMiIE Ss". 


Will serve red Irish setter bitches of pure blood 
and guaranteed field quality. Fee, $25. 
For Sale—Puppies, by Chief. Stock and field 
uality of dams guaranteed. MAX WENZEL, 89 
‘° street, Hoboken, N. J. 


TED LLEWELLIN. 


Blue belton (A.K.R. 599) Druid—Gessie. Gessie, 
by Dash III. ex Modjeska. Modjeska, by Leicester 
ex Peeress. A magnificent field dog and winner of 
2d in 18 mos. elass, N. Y., 1883. Stud fee moderate. 
WALTER B. PEET, Station M., New York =. 

jan22,3mo 


Vandevort’s Don in the Stud. 


Toa limited number of approved bitches. For 

iculars and pedigree ad R. T. VANDE- 

ORT, Homewood avenue, East End, Pittsburgh 
Pa. Fee $50. 


K K.C Liver and White POINTER 
CHAMPION KNICKERBOCKER (A4.E.R. 19) 
In the Stud. Young stock for sale. 


GEO. L. WILMS, Sec’y. 142 Monticello avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 




















OKER JR., A LIVER AND WHITE TICKED 

pointer, by Beauforc 0:.t of Nymph (Viscount— 
Dolly), the best son of Beaufort I have ever.seen. 
A dog of extra nose, superb style, great staunchness 
and endurance. Stud fee . G. H. NIXON, 
Lees , Va. febl12,4t 





Yu the Stud. 
Hillside Kennel. 


Gordon Setter “ARGUS.” 


Argus is thoroughly trained for field work; has 
an excellent nose and great endurance. The fol 


Toronto, pupp: class, 1880; 2d , London, 1881; 
leveland, also special for best Gordon 
Tape ice Cane ee 
; ist pl champion, cago 3 
Montreal, and for best Gordon setter F, 
1888; 1st, champion, Loudon, also special for best 
Gordon setter dog in show, and special for best 
Gordon setter dog or bitch, 1983. 
under the follow- 


has been awarded prizes 
ing Fad es:—John Davidson, Major J. M. Taylor, 
Harry icolm, James Watson, W. J. Munson. 


Stud Fee, $25.00. 


STUD FOX-TERRIER 
Champion Raby Tyrant, 


(K.C.S.B. 11,179.) 

Pupped October, 1880. Weight 16% pounds, 

ey Se is a white dog, with an even marked 
rich black and tan head. He is a thoroughly game 
and stylish terrier, ssing a beautifully shaped 
long punishing head. with perfect drop ears, small 
eye, rare neck and shoulders, deep chest, well rib- 
bed and muscular quarters, short, straight legs, 





Raby Tyrant is without doubt one of the most 
successful terriers of the present day. He has 
been exhibited 67 times, 33 different ‘aie havi 
adjudicated upon him, and has won 47. First 1 
cups and specials; 12second and 2 third prizes. 
breeding is undeniable, combining as he does the 
choicest and most valuable blood that can be ob- 
tained. At the stud Raby Tyrant is proving him- 
self eminently successful. 


Fee, $15.00. 


= OHN E. THAYER, Hillside Kennels, Lancaster, 
ass. 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB, 


IN THE STUD. 
CHAMPION SENSATION, - - FEE, $50 
a BANG BANG, - - “* 
. TRAMP (Sensation—Psyche), ‘“ $25 


JAMES MORTIMER, Supt., Babylon, L. I. 
janl,tf 


F 





g 





The Celebrated Champ. Pointer Fritz 


(Beaufort—Spot), (A.K.R. 1351), in the stud. Fee 
$35. C. W. LITTLEJOHN, Leesburg,Va. feb12,3mo 





THE 


ACME RUST PREVENTATIVE 


Guaranteed to be the best article yet discovered 
for the prevention of rust on fire arms, tools and 
all metal surfaces when directions are followed. 
Specially adapted to guns used near the salt water. 
Samples mailed to any part of the United States 
and Canada on receipt of price, 15 and 25 cents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Ad- 
dress E. VANDERWERKEN & CO., Stamford, Ct 


The Fennel. 


OR SALE CHEAP.—ONE GOOD ’COON DOG, 

two beagle bitches, 11 mos. old, very extra 

hunters for young dogs, For price, etc., address 
Box 66, Littleton, N. H. feb12,2t 








OR SALE.—LLEWELLIN SETTER DOG, 
black, white and ticked, 1 yr. old, very hand- 
some and no faults. For jigree and price ad- 
dress DR. M. H. TURNER, Sea iat 
eb19, 





EAGLES FOR SALE.—ONE BITCH, 3 YRS. 
old (Mark Anthony—Ringlet), one bitch, 1 cx 

old (Ringwood—Myrtle); two bitch puppies. Ad- 
dress JOSH. W. GROSS, Harrisburg, Pa. feb19,1t 





EAGLES.-TO MAKE ROOM I WILL SELL 
these dogs very cheap: Stud beagle Blue Cap, 
imported, for several years the stud dog of Gen. 
Rowett, age about 9 yrs. Would prove a valuable 
stud dog for a number of years. Price $18. Brood 
bitch Lill II., elegantly bred, winner of 1st in puppy 
class at Pittsburgh, 1882. She is now in whelp to 
imported Bannerman (A.K.R. 1709). Price $40. - 
t 








OR SALE.—AT ONCE VERY LARGE, FINE 

looking, well trained imported Leonberg bitch, 
attached to children. Price $50. Address P. M., 
care Forest and Stream, New York. feb19,1t 


COCKER BROOD BITCHES. 


Fine, $10; extra fine, $15; in whelp, $15 to $20; 
stud dogs, $15 to $25. All choice stock, full pedi- 
ree and bred by M. P. McKoon or from his stock. 
Selling out. C. E. SCOTT, Box 897, Schenectady, 
N.Y. feb19,t£ 








NGLISH FOXHOUND BITCH FOR SALE, 
Price $12; is all right; was wnelped April 12, 

1884; grand sire, imported Watchman; grand dam, 
imported Venus. Oo two male and two female 
puppies, whelped Dec. 10, 1884; sire, Hayes (the best 
coon dog I ever hunted); dam, Georgia; she has 
been hunted only on ’coons. Puppies are hand- 
some and all foxhound except a dash of greyhound 
blood, and are very cheap at price. : ‘ 
females, $3. Address N. Elmore, Granby, Conn. 





ANTED.—A BITCH IN WHELP, AS A FOS- 
ter mother. She must be due to whelp the 


breed, but insist on geet health. Address at once, 


ASHMONT KENNELS, No. 1101 Tremont street, 
Boston, Mass. feb19,1t 


THE SETTER, 


—BY— 


LAVERACK. 


With colored illustrations. Price, postpaid, $3.75 
For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub, Co, 








my 





